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BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARY BARTON." 

Drop, drop slow tears ! 

And bathe those beauteous feet. 
Which brought from heaven 

The news and Prince of peace. 
Cease not, wot eyes. 

For mercy to entreat : 
To cry for vengeance 

Shi doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 

Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let His eye 

See sin, but through my tears. 

Phinecia Fletcher. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thebe is an assize- town in one of the eastern, 
counties which was much distinguished by the 
Tudor sovereigns, and, in consequence of their fa- 
vour and protection, attained a degree of import- 
ance that surprises the modern traveller, 

A hundred years ago, its appearance was that of 
picturesque grandeur. The old hous^s< wKcb' were 
the temporary residences: of inch of the county- 
families as contented themseWes wilJr the gaieties of 
a provincial town, crowded ^fee* ^fj^ots * amd gave 
them the irregular but noble appearance yet to be 
seen in the cities of Belgium. The sides of the 
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streets had a quaint ricliness, firom the eSect of the 
gables, and the stacks of chimneys which cut against 
the blue sky above ; while, if the eye fell lower down, 
the attention was arrested by all kinds of projections 
in the shape of balcony and oriel ; and it was amus- 
ing to see the infinite variety of windows that had 
been crammed into the walls long before Mr. Pitt's 
days of taxation. The streets below suffered from 
all these projections and advanced stories above ; they 
were dark, and ill-paved with large, round, jolting 
pebbles, and with no side-path protected by kerb- 
stones ; there were no lamp-posts for long winter 
jiights ; and no regard was paid to the wants of the 
middle class, who neither drove about in coaches 
of their own, nor were carried by their own men in 

their, p$^n aedai^ into the very halls of their friends. 
»•• • ••, 

The professicmal va^ii a^4 .their wives, the shop- 

• •' •/••••' '* • 

keepejs'ttxid.t^tn: Sftolises^ and all such people, 

walked j^xA, at Considerable peril both night and 

' ' •••••.,: 

day. The broad unwieldly carriages hemmed them 
up against the houses in the narrow streets. The 
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inhospitable houses projected their flights of steps 
almost into the carnage-way, forcing pedestrians 
again into the danger tibey had avoided for twenty 
or thirty paces. Then, at night, the only light was 
derived fr(»n the glaring, flaring oil-lamps hnng 
above the doors of the more aristocratic mansions ; 
just allowing space for the passers-by to become vi- 
sible, before ihey again disappeared into the dark- 
ness, where it was no imcommon thing for robbers 
to be in wditing for their prey. 

The traditions of those bygone times, even to the 
ffnaUest social particnlar, enable one to understand 
more clearly the circumstances which contributed 
to the formation of character. The daily life into 
which people are bom, and into which they are 
absorbed before they are well aware, forms chains 
which only <me in a hundred has moral strength 
enough to despise, and to break when the right 
time comes— -when an inward necessity for inde- 
pendent individual action arises, which is superior 
to all outward conventionalities. Therefore it is 
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well to know what were the chains of daily domes- 
tic habit which were the natural leading-strings of 
our forefathers before they learnt to go alone. 

The picturesqueness of those ancient streets has 
departed now. The Astleys, the Dunstans, the Wa- 
verhams — names of power in that district — go up 
duly to London in the season, and have sold their 
residences in the county-town fifty years ago, or 
more. And when the county-town lost its attraction 
for the Astleys, the Dunstans, the Waverhams, how 
could it be supposed that the Domvilles, the Bextons, 
and the Wildes would continue to go and winter 
there in their second-rate houses, and with their 
increased expenditure? So the grand old houses 
stood empty awhile ; and then speculators ventured 
to purchase, and to turn the deserted mansions into 
many smaller dwellings, fitted for professional men, 
or even (bend your ear lower, lest the shade of 
Marmaduke, first Baron Waverham, hear) into 
shops! 

Even that was not so very bad, compared with 
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the next innovation on the old glories. The shop- 
keepers found out that the once fashionable street 
was dark, and that the dingy light did not show off 
their goods to advantage; the surgeon could not see 
to draw his patients' teeth; the lawyer had to ring 
for candles an hour earlier than he was accustomed 
to do when living in a more plebeian street. In 
short, by mutual consent, the whole front of. one 
side of the street was pulled down, and rebuilt in 
the flat, mean, unrelieved style of George the Third. 
The body of the houses was too solidly grand to 
submit to alteration; so people were occasionally sur- 
prised, after passing through a common-place-look- 
ing shop, to find themselves at the foot of a grand 
carved oaken staircase, lighted by a window of stained 
glass, storied all over with armorial bearings. 

Up such a stair — past such a window (through 
which the moonlight fell on her with a glory of 
many colours) — Ruth Hilton passed wearily one 
January night, now many years ago. I call it 
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night; but, strictlj speaking, it was morning. Two 
o'clock in the morning chimed forth the old bells 
of St. Saviour's. And yet more than a dozen girls 
still sat in the room into idiich Kutfa entered, 
stitching away as if for yery life, not daring to 
gape, or show any outward manifestation of sleepi- 
ness. They only sighed a little when Ruth told 
Mrs. Mason the hour of the night, as the result of 
her errand ; for they knew that, stay up as late as 
they mighty the work-hours of the next day must 
begin at dght, and their young limbs weie T«y 
weary. 

Mrs. Mason worked away as hard as any of them ; 
but she was older and tougher ; and, besides, the 
gains were hers. But even she perceived that some 
rest was needed. ^^ Toung ladies ! there will be 
an interval allowed of half an hour. Ring the bell, 
Miss Sutton. Martha shall bring you up som^ 
bread and cheese and beer. Tou will be so good as 
to eat it standing — away from the dresses — and to 
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have your hands washed ready for work when I 
letum. In half an hoar," said she once more, 
very distinctly ; and then she left the room. 

It was curious to watch the young girls as they 
instantaneously availed themselves of Mrs. Mason's 
absence. One fat, particulary heavy-looking damsel, 
laid her head on her folded arms and was asleep 
in a moment ; refusing to be wakened for her share 
in the frugal supper, but springing up with a 
frightened look at the sound of Mrs. Mason's re- 
turning footstep, even while it was still far off on 
the echoing stairs. Two or three others huddled 
over the scanty fireplace, which, with every pos- 
sible economy of space, and no attempt whatever at 
anything of grace or ornament, was inserted in the 
slight, flat-looking wall, that had been run up by 
the present owner of the property to portion off 
this division of the grand old drawing-room of the 
mansion. Some employed the time in eating their 
bread and cheese, with as measured and incessant a 
motion of the jaws (and almost as stupidly placid 
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an expression of countenance), as you may see in 
cows ruminating in the first meadow you happen 
to pass. 

Some held up admiringly the beautiful ball-dress 
in progress, while others examined the efiect, back- 
ing from the object to be criticised in the true 
artistic manner. Others stretched themselves into 
all sorts of postures to relieve the weary muscles ; 
one or two gave vent to all the yawns, coughs, 
and sneezes that had been pent up so long in 
the presence of Mrs. Mason. But Ruth Hilton 
sprang to the large old window, and pressed 
against it as a bird presses against the bars of its 
cage. She put back the blind, and gazed into the 
quiet moonlight night. It was doubly light — 
almost as much so as day — for everytliing was 
covered with the deep snow which had been falling 
silently ever since the evening before. The window 
was in a square recess ; the old strange little panes of 
glass had been replaced by those which gave more 
light. A little distance off, the feathery branches of 
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a larch waved softly to and fro in the scarcely per- 
ceptible n]ght-breeze. Poor old larch ! the time had 
been when it had stood in a pleasant lawn, with the 
tender grass creeping caressingly up to its very 
trunk ; but now the lawn was divided into yards 
and squalid back premises, and the larch was pent 
up and girded about with flag-stones. The snow 
lay thick on its boughs, and now and then fell noise- 
lessly down. The old stables had been added to, 
and altered into a dismal street of mean-looking 
houses, bacS to back with the ancient mansions. 
And over all these changes from grandeur to squalor, 
bent down the purple heavens with their unchanging 
splendour ! 

Ruth pressed her hot forehead against the cold 
glass, and strained her aching eyes in gazing out on 
the lovely sky of a winter's night. The impulse 
was strong upon her to snatch up a shawl, and 
wrapping it round her head, to sally forth and enjoy 
the glory ; and time was when that impulse would 
have been instantly followed ; but now, Ruth's eyes 
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fiUed with tears, and she stood quite stiU, dreaming 
of the days that were gone. Some one touched her 
shoulder while her thoughts were far away, remem- 
bering past January nights, which had resembled 
this, and were yet so different. 

" Ruth, love," whispered a girl who had imwill- 
ingly distinguished herself by a long hard fit of 
coughing, " come and have some supper. You don't 
know yet how it helps one through the night." 

" One run — one blow of the fresh air would do 
me more good," said Ruth. 

'^ Not such a night as this," replied the other, 
shivering at the very thought 

" And why not such a night as this, Jenny ?" 
answered Ruth. *' Oh ! at home I have many a 
time run up the lane all the way to the mill, just 
to see the icicles hang on the great wheel, and when 
I was once out, I could hardly find in my heart to 
come in, even to mother, sitting by the fire ; — even 
to mother," she added, in a low, melancholy tone, 
which had something of inezpres^ble sadness in it. 
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'* Why, Jenny !" said she, rousing herself, but not 
before her eyes were swimming in tears, "own, 
now, that you never saw those dismal, hateful, 
tumble-down old houses there look half so — what 
shall I call them ? almost beautiful — as they do 
now, with that soft, pure, exquisite covering; and 
if they are so improved, think of what trees, and 
grass, and ivy, must be on such a night as this." 

Jenny could not be persuaded into admiring the 
winter's night, which to her came only as a cold and 
dismal time, when her cough was more troublesome, 
and the pain in her side worse than usual. But 
she put her arm round Ruth's neck, and stood by 
her ; glad that the orphan apprentice, who was not 
yet inured to the hardship of a dressmaker's work- 
room, should find so much to give her pleasmre in 
such a common occurrence as a frosty night. 

They remained deep in sepamte trains of thought 
till Bfrs. Mason's step was heard, when each re- 
turned, supperless but refreshed, to her seat. 

Ruth's place was the coldest and the darkest in 
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the room, although she liked it the best; she had 
instinctively chosen it for the sake of the wall oppo- 
site to her, on which was a remnant of the beauty 
of the old drawing-room, which must once have 
been magnificent, to judge from the faded specimen 
left. It was divided into panels of pale sea-green, 
picked out with white and gold ; and on these 
panels were painted — were thrown with the careless, 
triumphant hand of a master — the most lovely 
wreaths of flowers, profuse and luxuriant beyond 
description, and so real-looking, that you could al- 
most fancy you smelt their fragrance, and heard 
the south wind go softly rustling in and out among 
the crimson roses — the branches of purple and white 
lilac — the floating golden-tressed laburnum boughs. 
Besides these, there were stately white lilies, sa- 
cred to the Virgin — hollyhocks, fraxinella, monk's- 
hood, pansies, primroses; every flower which blooms 
profusely in charming old-fashioned country-gardens 
was there, depicted among its graceful foliage, but 
not in the wild disorder in which I have enumerated 
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them. At the bottom of the panel lay a holly- 
branch, whose stiff straightness was ornamented by 
a twining drapery of English ivy and mistletoe and 
winter aconite; while down either side hung pen- 
dant garlands of spring and autumn flowers ; and, 
crowning all, came gorgeous summer with the sweet 
musk-roses, and the rich-coloured flowers of June 
and July. 

Surely Monnoyer, or whoever the dead and gone 
artist might be, would have been gratified to 
know the pleasure his handiwork, even in its wane, 
had power to give to the heavy heart of a young 
girl ; for they conjured up visions of other sister- 
flowers that grew, and blossomed, and withered 
away in her early home. 

Mrs. Mason was particularly desirous that her work- 
women should exert themselves to-night, for, on the 
next, the annual hunt-ball was to take place. It was 
the one gaiety of the town since the assize-balls had 
been discontinued. Many were the dresses she had 
promised should be sent home ** without fail" the 
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next morning ; she had not let one slip through her 
fingers, for fear, if it did, it might fall into the hands 
of the riyal dressmaker, who had just established 
herself in the very same, street. 

She determined to administer a gentle stimulant 
to the flagging spirits, and with a little preliminary 
cough to attract attention, she began: 

" I may as well inform you, young ladies, that I 
have been requested this year, as on previous occa- 
sions, to allow some of my young people to attend 
in the ante-chamber of the assembly-room with 
sandal ribbon, pins^ and such little matters, and to 
be ready to repair any accidental injury to the 
ladies' dresses. I shall send four — of the most 
diligent." She laid a marked emphasis on the last 
words, but without much effect ; they were too 
sleepy to care for any of the pomps and vanities, or, 
indeed, for any of the comforts of this world, 
excepting one sole thing — their beds. 

Mrs. Mason was a very worthy woman, but, like 
many other worthy women, she had her foibles ; 
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and one (very natural to her calling) was to pay an 
extreiKie regard to appearances. Accordingly, she 
had already selected in her own mind the four girls 
who were most likely to do credit to the " establish- 
ment;" and 'these were secretly determined upon, 
although it was very well to promise the reward to 
the most diligent. She was really not aware of 
the falseness of this conduct; being an adept in that 
species of sophistry with which people persuade 
themselves that what they wish to do is right. 

At last there was no resisting the evidence of 
weariness. They were told to go to bed ; but even 
that welcome command was languidly obeyed. 
Slowly they folded up their work, heavily they 
moved about, until at length all was put away, and 
they trooped up the wide, dark staircase. 

"Oh I how shall I get through five years of 
these terrible nights ! in that close room ! and in that 
oppressive stillness ! which lets every sound of the 
thread be heard as it goes eternally backwards and 
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forwards," sobbed out Ruth, as she threw herself on 
her bed, without even undressing herself. 

" Nay, Ruth, you know it won't be always as it 
has been to-night. We often get to bed by ten 
o'clock ; and by-and-by you won't mind the close- 
ness of the room. You're worn out to-night, or you 
would not have minded the sound of the needle ; I 
never hear it. Come, let me unfasten you," said 
Jenny. 

** What is the use of undressing? We must be 
up again and at work in three hours." 

** And in those three hours you may get a great 
deal of rest, if you will but imdress yourself and 
fairly go to bed Come, love." 

Jenny's advice was not resisted ; but before Ruth 
went to sleep, she said: 

*' Oh ! I wish I was not so cross and impatient. 
I don't think I used to be." 

" No, I am sure not. Most new girls get impa- 
tient at first; but it goes off, and they don't care 
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mucli for anything after awhile. Poor child ! she's 
asleep already," said Jenny to herself. 

She could not sleep or rest. The tightness at her 
side was worse than usual. She almost thought she 
ought to mention it in her letters home ; but then she 
remembered the premium her father had struggled 
hard to pay, and the large family, younger than 
herself, that had to be cared for, and she determined 
to bear on, and trust that when the warm weather 
came both the pain and the cough would go away. 
She would be prudent about herself 

What was the matter with Ruth? She was cry- 
ing in her sleep as if her heart would break. Such 
agitated slumber could be no rest ; so Jenny wakeued 
her. 

" Ruth ! Ruth !" 

" Oh, Jenny !" said Ruth, sitting up in bed, and 
pushing back the masses of hair that were heating 
her forehead, " I thought I saw mamma by the side 
of the bed, coming, as she used to do, to see if I were 
asleep and comfortable; and when I tried to take 

TOL. I. C 
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hold of her, she went away and left me alone — ^I 
don't know where; so strange!" 

" It was only a dream; you inow you'd been 
talking about her to me, and you^re feverish with 
sitting up late. Go to sleep again, and I'll watch^ 
and waken you if you seem uneasy." 

" But you'll be so tired. Oh, dear I dear !" Ruth 
was asleep again, even while she sighed. 

Morning came, and though their rest had been 
short, the girls arose refreshed. 

*' Miss Sutton, Miss Jennings, Miss Booth, and 
Miss Hilton, you will see that you are ready to ac- 
company me to the shire-hall by eight o'clock." 

One or two of the girls looked astonished, but 
the majority, having anticipated the selection, and 
knowing from experience the unexpressed rule by 
which it was made, received it with the sullen indif- 
ference which had become their feeling with regard 
to most events — a deadened sense of life, consequent 
upon their imnatural mode of existence, their seden- 
tary days, and their frequent nights of late watching. 
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But to Ruth it was inexplicable. She had yawned, 
and loitered, and looked off at the beautiful panel, 
and lost herself in thoughts of home^ until she fully 
expected the reprimand which at any other time she 
would have beensure to receive, and now, to her sur- 
prise, she was singled out as one of the most diligent ! 

Much as she longed for the delight of seeing the 
noble shire-hall — ^the boast of the county — and of 
catching glimpses of the dancers, and hearing the 
band; much as she longed for some variety to the 
dull monotonous life she was leading, she could not 
feel happy to accept a privilege, granted, as she be- 
lieved, in ignorance of the real state of the case; so 
she startled her companions by rising abruptly and 
going up to Mrs. Mason, who was finishing a dress 
which ought to have been sent home two hours 
before: 

" If you please, Mrs. Mason, I was not one of the 
most diligent; I am afraid — I believe — I was not 
diligent at all. I was very tired ; and I could not 
help thinking, and when I think, I can't attend to 

C2 
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my work." She stopped, believing she had suffi- 
ciently explained her meaning ; but Mrs. Mason 
would not understand, and did not wish for any 
further elucidation. 

" Well, my dear, you must learn to think and 
work too ; or, if you can't do both, you must leave 
off thinking. Your guardian, you know, expects 
you to make great progress in your business, and I 
am sure you won't disappoint him." 

But that was not to the point. Ruth stood still 
an instant, although Mrs. Mason resumed her em- 
ployment in a manner which any one but a " new 
girl" would have known to be intelligible enough, 
that she did not wish for any more conversation just 
then. 

'^ But as I was not diligent I ought not to go, 
ma'am. Miss Wood was far more industrious than 
I, and many of the others." 

"Tiresome girl!" muttered Mrs. Mason; "I've 
half a mind to keep her at home for plaguing me 
so." But, looking up, she was struck afresh with 
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the remarkable beauty which Ruth possessed ; such 
a credit to the house, with her waving outline of 
figure, her striking face, with dark eyebrows and 
dark lashes, combined with auburn hair and a fair 
complexion. No! diligent or idle, Ruth Hilton 
must appear to-night. 

" Miss Hilton," said Mrs. Mason, with stiff dig- 
nity, " I am not accustomed (as these young ladies 
can tell you) to have my decisions questioned. 
What I say, I mean ; and I have my reasons. So 
sit down, if you please, and take care and be 
ready by eight. Not a word more," as she fancied 
she saw Ruth again about to speak. 

" Jenny ! you ought to have gone, not me," said 
Ruth, in no low voice to Miss Wood, as she sat 
down by her. 

*' Hush ! Ruth. I could not go if I might, because 
of my cough. I would rather givelt up to you than 
any one, if it were mine to give. And suppose it 
is, and take the pleasure as my present, and tell me 
every bit about it when you come home to-night." 
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^' Well! I shall take it in that way, and not as 
if rd earned it, which I haven't. So thank you. 
Toil can't think how I shall enjoy it now. I did 
work diligently for five minutes last night, after I 
heard of it, I wanted to go so much. But I could 
not keep it up. Oh, dear! and I shall really 
hear a band ! and see the inside of that beautiful 
shire-haU!" 
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CHAPTER II. 

In due time that evening, Mrs. Mason collected 
" her young ladies" for an inspection of their ap- 
pearance before proceeding to the shire-halL Her 
eager, important, hurried manner of summoning 
them was not unlike that of a hen clucking her 
chickens together; and to judge &om the close in- 
vestigation they had to undergo, it might have been 
thought that their part in the evening's performance 
was to be far more important than that of tern- 
porary ladies'-maids. 

'' Is that your best firock. Miss Hilton ?" asked 
Mrs. Mason, in a half-dissatisfied tone, turning 
Ruth about ; for it was only her Sunday black silk, 
and was somewhat worn and shabby. 

•* Yes, ma'am," answered Ruth, quietly. 
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" Oh ! indeed. Then It will do" (still the half- 
satisfied tone). ** Dresg, young ladies, you know is 
a very secondary consideration. Conduct is every- 
thing. Still, Miss Hilton, I think you should write 
and ask your guardian to send you money for 
another gown. I am sorry I did not think of it 
before." 

" I do not think he would send any if I wrote," 
answered Ruth, in a low voice. ** He was angry 
when I wanted a shawl, when the cold weather 
set in." 

Mrs. Mason gave her a little push of dismissal, 
and Ruth fell into the ranks by her friend, Miss 
Wood. 

** Never mind, Ruthie; you're prettier than any 

« 

of them," said a merry, good-natured girl, whose 
plainness excluded her from any of the envy of 
rivalry. 

" Yes ! I know I am pretty," said Ruth, sadly, 
** but I am sorry I have no better gown, for this is 
very shabby. I am ashamed of it myself, and I can 
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see Mrs. Mason is twice as much ashamed. I wish 
I need not go. I did not know we should have to 
think about our own dress at all, or I should not 
have wished to go." 

** Never mind, Ruth," said Jenny, " you've been 
looked at now, and Mrs. Mason will soon be too 
busy to think about you and your gown." 

" Did you hear Ruth Hilton say she knew she 
was pretty ?" whispered one girl to another, so loudly 
that Ruth caught the words. 

** I could not help knowing," answered she, 
simply, " for many people have told me so." 

At length these preliminaries were over, and they 
were walking briskly through the frosty air ; the 
free motion was so inspiriting that Ruth almost 
danced along, and quite forgot all about shabby 
gowns and grumbling guardians. The shire-hall 
was even more striking than she had expected. The 
sides of the staircase were painted with figures that 
showed ghostly in the dim light, for only their 
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faces looked out of the dark dingy canvas, with 
strange fixed stare of expression. 

The young milliners had to arrange their wares 
on tables in the ante-room, and make all ready 
before they could venture to peep into the ball-room, 
where the musicians were already tuning their 
instruments, and where one or two char-women 
(strange contrast ! with their dirty, loose attire, 
and their incessant chatter, to the grand echoes of 
the vaulted room) were completing the dusting of 
benches and chairs. 

They quitted the place as Ruth and her com* 
panions entered. They had talked lightly and 
merrily in the ante-room, but now their voices were 
hushed, awed by the old magnificence of the vast 
apartment. It was so large, that objects showed 
dim at the further end, as through a mist. Full- 
length figures of county worthies hung around, in 
all varieties of costume, from the days of Holbein 
to ihe present time. The lofty roof was indistinct. 
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for the kmps were not fully lighted; yet while 
through the richly-painted Gothic window at one end 
the moonbeams fell, many-tinted, on the floor, and 
mocked with their vividness the struggles of the 
artificial light to illuminate its little sphere. 

High above sounded the musicians, fitfully trying 
some strain of which they were not certain. Then 
they stopped playing and talked, and their voices 
sounded goblin-like in their dark recess, where 
candles were carried about in an uncertain wavering 
manner, reminding Ruth of the flickering zig-zag 
motion of the will-o'-the-wisp. 

Suddenly the room sprang into the full blaze of 
light, and Ruth felt less impressed with its appear- 
ance, and more willing to obey Mrs. Mason's sharp 

siunmons to her wandering flock^ than she had been 
when it was dim and mysterious. They had pre- 
sently enough to do in rendering offices of assistance 
to the ladies who thronged in, and whose voices 
drowned all the muffled sound of the band Ruth 
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had longed so much to hear. Still, if one pleasure 
was less, another was greater than she had anti- 
cipated. 

** On condition" of such a number of little ob- 
servances that Ruth thought Mrs. Mason would never 
have ended enumerating them, they were allowed 
during the dances to stand at a side-door and watch. 
And what a beautiful sight it was ! Floating away 
to that bounding music, now far away, like garlands 
of fairies, now near, and showing as lovely women, 
with every ornament of graceful dress, the ^lite of 
the county danced on, little caring whose eyes 
gazed and were dazzled. Outside all was cold, and 
colourless, and uniform, one coating of snow over 
all. But inside it was warm, and glo^ving, and 
vivid; flowers scented the air, and wreathed the 
head, and rested on the bosom, as if it were mid- 
summer. Bright colours flashed on the eye and 
were gone, and succeeded by others as lovely in the 
rapid movement of the dance. Smiles dimpled 
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every face, and low tones of happiness murmured 

indistinctly through the room in every pause of the 

music. 

Ruth did not care to separate the figures that 

formed a joyous and brilliant whole ; it was enough 

to gaze^ and dream of the happy smoothness of the 

lives in which such music, and such profusion of 

flowers, of jewels, elegance of every description, and 

beauty of all shapes and hues, were every-day things. 

She did not want to know who the people were ; 
although to hear a catalogue of names seemed to be 

the great delight of most of her companions. 

In fact, the enumeration rather disturbed her ; and 
to avoid the shock of too rapid a descent into 
tlje common-place world of Miss Smiths and Mr. 
Thomsons, she returned to her post in the ante- 
room. There she stood thinking, or dreaming. She 
was startled back to actual life by a voice close 
to her. One of the dancing young ladies had met 
with a misfortune. Her dress, of some gossamer 
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material, had been looped up by nosegays of flowers, 
and one of tbese had fallen off in the dance, leaving 
her gown to trail. To repair this, she had begged 
her partner to bring her to the room where the 
assistants should have been. None were there but 
Ruth« 

** Shall I leave you?" asked the gentleman. ** Is 
my absence necessary?" 

" Oh, no !" replied the lady. " A few stitches 
will set all to rights. Besides, I dare not enter that 
room by myself." So far she spoke sweetly and 
prettily. But now she addressed Ruth. ** Make 
haste. Don't keep me an hour." And her voice 
became cold and authoritative. 

She was very pretty, with long dark ringlets and 
sparkling black eyes. These had struck Ruth in 
the hasty glance she had taken, before she knelt 
down to her task. She also saw that the gentleman 
was young and elegant, 

" Oh, that lovely galoppe ! How I long to dance 
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to it ! Will it never be done ? What a frightful 

time you are taking ; and I'm dying to return in 

time for this galoppe !" 

By way of showing a pretty child-Uke impatience, 

she began to beat time with her feet to the spirited 

air the band was playing. Ruth could not dam the 

rent in her dress with this continual motion, and 

she looked up to remonstrate. As she threw her 

head back for this purpose, she caught the eye of 

the gentleman who was standing by ; it was so 

expressive of amusement at the airs and graces of 

his pretty partner, that Ruth was infected by the 

feeling, and had to bend her face down to conceal 
the smile that mantled there. But not before he 

had seen it, and not before his attention had been 

thereby drawn to consider the kneeling figure, that, 

habited in black up to the throat, with the noble 

head bent down to the occupation in which she was 

engaged, formed such a contrast to the flippant, 

bright, artificial girl who sat to be served with an 

air as haughty as a queen on her throne. 
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** Oh, Mr. Bellingham ! I'm ashamed to detain 
you so long. I had no idea any one could have 
spent so much time over a litde tear. No wonder 
Mrs. Mason charges so much for dress-making, if 
her work- women are so slow." 

It was meant to be witty, but Mr. Bellingham 
looked grave. He saw the scarlet colour of annoy- 
ance flush to that beautiful cheek which was par- 
tially presented to him. He took a candle from the 
table, and held it so that Ruth had more light. She 
did not look up to thank him^ for she felt ashamed 
•that he should have seen the smile which she had 
caught from him. 

" I am sorry I have been so long, ma'am," said 
she, gently, as she finished her work. " I was afraid 
it might tear out again if I did not do it carefully." 
She rose. 

*' I would rather have had it torn than have missed 
that charming galoppe," said the young lady, 
shaking out her dress as a bird shakes its plumage. 
" Shall we go, Mr. Bellingham ?" looking up at him. 
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He was surprised that she gave no word or sign 
of thanks to the assistant. He took up a camelia 
that some one had left on the table. 

"Allow me, Miss Duncombe, to give this in 
your name to this young lady^ as thanks for her 
dexterous help." 

" Oh — of course/' said she. 

Ruth received the flower silently, but with a 

grave, modest motion of her head. They had gone, 
and she was once more- alone. Presently, her com- 
panions returned. 

"What was the matter with Miss Duncombe? 
Did she come here?" asked they. 

" Only her lace dress was torn, and I mended it," 
answered Ruth^ quietly. 

" Did Mr. Bellingham come with her? Tliey say 
he's going to be married to her ; did he come, Ruth ?" 

" Tes," said Ruth, and relapsed into silence. 

Mr. Bellingham danced on gaily and merrily 
through the night, and flirted with.Miss Duncombe, 
as he thought good. 'But he looked often to the 
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side-door where the milliner's apprentices stood; 
and once he recognised the tall, slight figure, and 
the rich auburn hair of the girl in black ; and then^ 
his eye sought for the camelia. It was there^ snowy 
white in her bosom. And he danced on more gaily 
than ever. 

The cold grey dawn was drearily lighting up the 

streets when Mrs. Mason and her company returned 
home. The lamps were extinguished^ yet the shut- 
ters of the shops and dwelling-houses were not 
opened. All sounds had an echo luiheard by day. 
One or two houseless beggars sat on door-steps, and, 
shivering^ slept^ with heads bowed on their knees, or 
resting against the cold hard support afforded by 
the wall. 

Ruth felt as if a dream had melted away, and 
she were once more in the actual world. How 
long it would be, even in the most favourable 
chance, before she should again enter the shire-hall ! 
or hear a band of music ! or even see again those 
bright happy people — as much without any sem- 
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blance of care or woe as if they belonged to another 
race of beings. Had they ever to deny themselves 
a wish, much less a want ? Literally and figura- 
tively, their lives seemed to wander through flowery 
pleasure->paths. Here was cold) biting mid-winter 
for her, and such as her — for those poor beggars 
almost a season of death }: but to Miss Duncombe 
and her companions, a happy, merry time, when 
flowers still bloomed, and fires crackled, and com- 
forts and luxuries were piled around them like fiury 
gif)». What did they know of the meaning of the 
word, so terrific to the poor? What was winter to 
them? But Ruth fancied that Mr. Bellingham 
looked as if he could imderstand the feelings of 
those removed £n>m him by circumstance and sta- 
tion* He had drawn up the windows of his car- 
riage, it is true, with a shudder. 

Buth, then, had been watching him. 

Yet she had no idea that any association made 
her camelia precious to her. She believed it was 
solely on account of its exquisite beauty that she 
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tended it so carefully. She told Jenny every par- 
ticular of its presentation, with open, straight-look- 
ing eye, and without the deepening of a shade of 
colour. 

" Was it not kind of him ? You can't think 
how nicely he did it, just when I was a little bit 
mortified by her ungracious ways." 

" It was very nice, indeed," replied Jenny. 
''Such a beautiful flower! I wish it had some 
scent." 

'' I wish it to be exactly as it is ; it is perfect. 
So pure !*' said Ruth, almost clasping her treasure 
as she placed it in water. '' Who is Mr. Belling- 
ham?" 

''He is son to that Mrs. Bellingham of the 
Priory, for whom we made the grey satin pelisse," 
answered Jenny, sleepily. 

" That was before my time," said Ruth. But 
there was no answer. Jenny was asleep. 
^ It was long before Ruth followed her example. 
Even on a winter day, it was dear morning light 
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that fell upon her face as she smiled in her slumber. 
Jenny would not waken Jier, but watched her face 
with admiration ; it was so lovely in its happiness. 

" She is dreaming of last night," thought Jenny. 

It was true she was ; but one figure flitted more 
than all the rest through her visions. He presented 
flower after flower to her in that baseless morning 
dream, which was all too quickly ended. The 
night before, she had seen her dead mother in her 
sleep, and she wakened, weeping. And now she 
dreamed of Mr. Bellmgham, and smiled. 

And yet, was this a more evil dream than the 
other? 

The realities of life seemed to cut more sharply 
against her heart than usual that morning. The 
late hours of the preceding nights, and perhaps the 
excitement of the evening before, had indisposed 
her to bear calmly the rubs and crosses which beset 
all Mrs. Mason's young ladies at times. 

For Mrs. Mason, though the first dressmaker in 
the county, was human after all; and suffered, like 
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her apprentices^ from the same causes that affected 
them. This morning she was disposed to find fault 
with everything, and everybody. She seemed to 
have risen with the determination of putting the 
world and all that it contained (her world, at least) 
to rights before night ; and abuses and negligences, 
which had long passed unreproved> or winked at, 
were to-day to be dragged to light, and sharply 
reprimanded* Nothing less than perfection would 
satisfy Mrs. Mason at such times. 

She had her ideas of justice, too; but they were 
not divinely beautiful and true ideas ; they were 
something more resembling a grocer's, or tea-dealer's 
ideas of equal right. A little over-indulgence last 
night was to be balahced by a good deal of over- 
severity to-day; and this manner of rectifying pre* 
vious errors fully satisfied her conscience. 

Buth was not inclined for, or capable of, much 
extra exertion; and it would have tasked all her 
powers to have pleased her superior. The work- 
room seemed filled with sharp calls. *' Miss Hilton ! 
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where h&re you put the blue Persian? Whenever 
things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss Hil- 
ton's evening for siding away !" 

*' Miss Hilton was going out last night, so I 
ofiered to clear the workroom for her. I will find 
it directly, ma'am," answered one of the girls. 

" Oh, I am well aware of Miss Hilton's custom of 
iihuffling off her duties upon any one who can be 
induced to relieve her," replied Mrs. Mason. 

Ruth reddened, and tears sprang to her eyes; but 
she was so conscious of the falsity of the accusation, 
that she rebuked herself for being moved by it, and, 
raising her head, gave a proud look round, as if in 
appeal to her companions. 

*' Where is the skirt of Lady Farnham's dress ? 
The flounces not put on ! I am surprised. May I 
ask to whom this work was entrusted yesterday?" 
inquired Mrs. Mason, fixing her eyes on Ruth. 

" I was to have done it, but I made a mistake, 
and had to undo it. I am very sorry." 

" I might have guessed, certainly. There is little 
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difficulty, to be sure. In discovering, when work has 
been neglected or spoilt, into whose hands it has 
fallen." 

Such were the speeches which fell to Ruth's share 
on this' day of all days, when she was least fitted to 
bear them with equanimity. 

In the afternoon it was necessary for Mrs. Mason 
to go a few miles into the country. She left in- 
junctions, and orders, and directions, and prohi- 
bitions without end ; but at last she was gone, and 
in the relief of her absence, Ruth laid her arms on 
the table, and, burying her head, began to cry aloud, 
with weak, unchecked sobs. 

" Don't cry, Miss Hilton," — " Ruthie, never 
mind the old dragon," — ^^ How will you bear on 
for five years, if you don't spirit yourself up not to 
care a straw for what she says?" — were some of the 
modes of comfort and sympathy administered by the 
young work-women. 

Jenny, with a wiser insight into the grievance 
and its remedy, said: 
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** Suppose Ruth goes out instead of you, Fanny 
Barton, to do the errands. The fresh air will do 
her good ; and you know you dislike the cold east 
winds, while Ruth says she enjoys frost and snow, 
and all kinds of shivery weather." 

Fanny Barton was a great sleepy-looking girl, 
huddling over the fire. No one so willing as she 
to relinquish the walk on this bleak afternoon, when 
the east wind blew keenly down the street, drying 
up the very snow itself. There was no temptation 
to come abroad, for those who were not absolutely 
obliged to leave their warm rooms; indeed, the 
dusk hour showed that it was the usual tea-time 
for the humble inhabitants of that part of the town 
through which Ruth had to pass on her shopping 
expedition. As she came to the high ground just 
above the river, where the street sloped rapidly 
down to the bridge, she saw the flat country beyond 
all covered with snow, making the black dome of 
the cloud-laden sky appear yet blacker ; as if the 
winter's night had never fairly gone away, but 
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had hovered on the edge of the world all through 
the short bleak day. Down by the bridge (where 
there was a little shelving bank, used as a landing- 
place for any pleasure-boats that could float on that 
shallow stream) some children were playing, and 
defying the cold; one of them had got a large 
washing-tub, and with the use of a broken oar kept 
steering and pushing himself Uther and thither in 
the little creek, much to the admiration of his 
companions, who stood gravely looking on, im- 
movable in their attentive observation of the hero, 
although iheir faces were blue with cold, and 
their hands crammed deep into their pockets with 
some faint hope of finding warmth there. Perhaps 
they feared that, if they unpacked themselves from 
their lumpy attitudes and began to move about, the 
cruel wind would find its way into every cranny of 
their tattered dress. They were all huddled up, and 
still; with eyes intent on the embryo sailor. At last, 
one littie man, envious of the reputation that his 
playfellow was acquiring by his daiing, called out: 
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** ril set thee a craddy, Tom ! Thou dar'n't go 
over yon black line in the water, out into the real 
nver. 

Of course the challenge was not to be refused^ 
and Tom paddled away towards the dark line, 
beyond which the river swept with smooth, steady 
current. Buth (a child in years herself) stood at 
the top of the decUyity watching the adventurer, 
but as imconscious of any danger as the group of 
children below. At their playfellow's success, they 
broke through the calm gravity of observation into 
boisterous marks of applause, clapping their hands, 
and stamping their impatient little feet, and shout- 
ing, " Well done, Tom ; thou hast done it rarely P' 

Tom stood in childish dignity for a moment, 
facing his admirers; then, in an instant, his wash- 
ing-tub boat was whirled round, and he lost his 
balance, and fell out ; and both he and his boat were 
carried away slowly, but surely, by the strong full 
river which eternally moved onwards to the sea. 
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The children shrieked aloud with terror ; and 
Ruth ilew down to the little bay, and far into its 
shallow waters, before she felt how useless such an 
action was, and that the sensible plan would have 
been to seek for efficient help. Hardly had this 
thought struck her^ when, louder and sharper than 
the sullen roar of the stream that was ceaselessly and 
unrelentingly flowing on, came the splash of a horse 
galloping through the water in which she was stand- 
ing. Passed her like lightning — down in the stream, 
swimming along with the current— a stooping rider 
— an outstretched, grasping arm — a little life re- 
deemed, and a child saved to those who loved it I 
Ruth stood dizzy and sick with emotion while all 
this took place; and when the rider turned his 
swimming horse, and slowly breasted up the river to 
the landing-place, she recognised him as the Mr* 
Bellingham of the night before. He carried the un- 
conscious child across his horse ; the body hung in 
so lifeless a manner that Ruth believed it was 
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dead, and her eyes were suddenly blinded with 
tears. She waded back to the beach, to the point to- 
wards which Mr. Bellingham was directing his horse. 

" Is he dead ?" asked she, stretching out her arms 
to receive the little fellow ; for she instinctively felt 
that the position in which he hung was not the most 
conducive to returning consciousness, if, indeed, it 
would ever return. 

** I think not," answered Mr. Bellingham, as he 
gave the child to her, before springing off his horse. 
** Is he your brother ? Do you know who he is ?" 

*' Look !" said Ruth, who had sat down upon the 
ground, the better to prop the poor lad, ** his hand 
twitches ! he lives ! oh, sir, he lives ! Whose boy 
is he ?' (to the people, who came hurrying and ga- 
thering to the spot at the rumour of an accident.) 

'* He's old Nelly Brownson's," said they. " Her 
grandson." 

" We must take him into a house directly," said 
she. " Is his home iar off ?" 

" No, no; it's just close by." 
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" One of you go for a doctor at once," said Mr. 
Bellingham, authoritatively, ''and bring him to 
the old woman's without delay. You must not 
hold him any longer," he continued, speaking to 
Ruth, and remembering her &ce now for the first 
time ; '' your dress is dripping wet already. Here ! 
you fellow, take him up, d'ye see !" 

But the child's hand had nervously clenched 
Ruth's dress, and she would not have him disturbed. 
She carried her heavy burden very tenderly towards 
a mean little cottage indicated by the neighbours ; 
an old crippled woman was coming out of the door, 
shaking all over with agitation. 

" Dear heart !" said she, " he's the last of 'em all, 
and he's gone afore me." 

^' Nonsense," said Mr. Bellingham, '' the boy is 
alive, and likely to live." 

But the old woman was helpless and hopeless, 
and insisted on believing that her grandson was 
dead ; and dead he would have been if it had not 
been for Ruth, and one or two of the more sensible 
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neighbours, who, under Mr. Bellingliam's directiouB, 
bustled about, and did all that was necessary until 
animation was restored. 

'* What a confounded time these people are in 
fetching the doctor," said Mr. Bellingham to Ruth, 
between whom and himself a sort of silent under- 
standing had sprung up from the circumstance of 
their having been the only two (besides mere chil- 
dren) who had witnessed the accident, and also the 
only two to whom a certain degree of cultivation 
had given the power of understanding each other's 
thoughts and even each other's words. 

'' It takes so much to knock an idea into such 

stupid people's heads. They stood gaping and 

aisking which doctor they were to go for, as if it 

signified whether it was Brown or Smith, so long as 

he had his wits about him. I have no more time 

to waste here either ; I was on the gallop when I 
caught sight of the lad ; and now he has fairly 

sobbed and opened his eyes, I see no use in my 

staying in this stifling atmosphere. May I trouble 
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you with one thing ? Will you be so good as to 
see that the little fellow has all that he wants ? If 
you'll allow me, 111 leave you my purse," continued 
he, giving it to Kuth, who was only too glad to 
have this power entrusted to her of procuring one 
or two requisites which she had perceived to be 
wanted. But she saw some gold between the net- 
work ; she did not like the charge of such riches. 

*\ I shall not want so much, really, sir. One 
sovereign will be plenty — more than enough. May 
I take that out, and I will give you back what is 
left of it when I see you again ? or, perhaps I had 
better send it to you, sir ?" 

'* I think you had better keep it all at present. 
Oh! what a horrid dirty place this is; insuper- 
able two minutes longer. You must not stay here; 
you'll be poisoned with this abominable air. Come 
towards the door, I beg. Well, if you think one 
sovereign will be enough, I will take my purse ; 
only, remember you apply to me if you think they 
want moriB." 
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They were standing at the door, where some 
one was holding Mr. Bellingham's horse. Ruth was 
looking at him with her earnest eyes (Mrs. Mason 
and her errands quite forgotten in the interest of 
the afternoon's event), her whole thoughts bent 
upon rightly understanding and following out his 
wishes for the little boy's welfare ; and until now 
this had been the first object in his own mind.- But 
at this moment the strong perception of Buth's ex« 
ceeding beauty came again upon him. He almost 
lost the sense of what he was saying, he was so 
startled into admiration. The night before, he had 
not seen her eyes ; and now they looked straight 
and innocently full at him, grave, earnest, and 
deep. But when she instinctively read the change 
in the expression of his countenance, she dropped 
her large white veiling lids; and he thought her 
jface was lovelier still. 

The irresistible impulse seized him to arrange 
matters so that he might see her again before 
long. 

TOL. I. E 
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'' Npr said be. ''I see it would be better tbat 
you diould keep the purse. Many things may be 
wanted for the lad which we cannot calculate upon 
now. If I remember rightly^ there are three 80> 
vereigns and some loose change ; I shall, perhaps, 
see you again in a few days, when, if there be any 
money left in the purse, you can restore it to me." 

'' Oh, yes, ar," said Buth, aEve to the magnitude 
of the wants to which she might have to administer^ 
and yet rather a&aid of the responsibUity impliedin 
the possession of ao much money. 

\* Is there any chance of my meeting you again, 
in this house 7* asked he* 

'^ I hope to come whenever I can, air; but I must 
run in errand-times, and I don't know when my turn 
maybe." 

(< Oh" — ^he did not &lly imderstand this answer 
— '' I should like to know how you think the boy 
going on, if it is not giving you too much trouble ; 
do you ever take walks ?" 

*' Not for walking's sake, sir." 
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" WeE !" said he, " you go to churchy I suppose ? 
Mrs. Mason does not keep you at work on Sundays, 
I trusts 

** Oh, no, sir. I go to church regularly." 

'^ Then, perhaps, you will be so good as to tell 
me what church you go to, and I will meet you 
there next Sunday afternoon ?' 

*' I go to St. Nicholas', sir. I will take care and 
bring you word how the boy is, and what doctor 
they get ; and I will keep an account of the money 
I spend." 

'* Very well ; thank you. Bemember, I trust to 
you." 

He meant that he relied on her promise to meet 
him ; but Ruth thought that he was referring to the 
responsibility of doing the best she could for the 
child. He was going away, when a &esh thoi^ht 
struck him, and he turned back into the cottage 
once more, and addressed Buth, with a half-smile on 
his countenance :. 

^*It seems rather strange, but we have no 

£2 
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one to introduce us ; my name is Bellingham — 
yours is ?" 

'^ Butli Hilton, sir," she answered, in a low voice, 
for now that the conversation no longer related to 
the boy, she felt shy and restrained. 

He held out his hand to shake hers, and just as 
she gave it to him, the old grandmother came tot- 
tering up to ask some question. The iiiterruption 
jarred upon him, and made him once more keenly 
alive to the closeness of the air, and the squalor 
and dirt by which he was surrounded. 

" My good woman," said he to Nelly Brownson, 
'^ could you not keep your place a little neater and 
cleaner? It is more fit for pigs than human beings. 
The air in this room is quite offensive, and the dirt 
and filth is really disgraceful." 

By this time he was mounted, and, bowing to 
Ruth, he rode away. 

Then the old woman's wrath broke out. 

" Who may you be, that knows no better 
manners than to come into a poor woman's house 
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to abuse it? — fit for pigs, indeed! What d'ye call 
yon fellow?" 

" He is Mr. Bellingham," said Ruth, shocked at 
the old woman's apparent ingratitude. " It was he 
that rode into the water to save your grandson. He 
would have been drowned but for Mr. Bellingham. 
I thought once they would both have been swept 
away by the current, it was so strong." 

" The river is none so deep, either," the old 
woman said, anxious to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the obligation she was imder to one who had 
offended her. " Some one else would have saved 
him, if this fine young spark had never been near. 
He's an orphan, and God watches over orphans, 
they say. I'd rather it had been any one else as 
had picked him out, than one who comes into a 
poor body's house only to abuse it." 

" He did not come in only to abuse it," said Ruth, 
gently. '' He came with little Tom ; he only said 
it was not quite so clean as it might be." 

" What ! you're taking up the cry, are you? 
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Wait till you are an old woman like me, crippled 
with rheumatiz^ and a lad to see after like Tom, 
who is' always in mud when he isn't in water; and 
his food and mine to scrape together (God knows 
we're oftien short, and do the best I can), and water 
to fetch up that steep brow." 

She stopped to cough ; and Ruth judiciously 
changed the subject, and began to consult the old 
woman as to the wants of her grandson, in which 
consultation they were soon assisted by the medical 
man. 

When Ruth had made one or two arrangements 
with a neighbour, whom she asked to procure the 
most necessary things, and had heard from the 
doctor that all would be right in a day or two, she 
began to quake at the recollection of the length of 
time she had spent at Nelly Brownson's, and to re- 
member, with some aSnght, the strict watch kept 
by Mrs. Mason over her apprentices' out-goings and 
in-comings on working-days. She hurried off 
to the shops, and tried to recal her wandering 
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thoughts to the respective merits of pink and blue 
as a match to like, found she had lost her patterns, 
and went home with ill-chosen ihings, and in a fit 
of despair at her own stupidity. 

The truth was, that the afternoon's adrentnie 
filled her mind; only, the figure of Tom (who was 
now safe, and likely to do well) was receding into 
the background, and that of Mr. Bdlingham be- 
coming more prominent than it had been. His 
spirited and natural action of galloping into lihe 
water to save the child, was magnified by Ruth into 
the most heroic deed of daring; his interest about 
the boy was tender, thoughtful benevolence in her 
eyes, and his careless liberality of money was fine 
generodty; for she forgot that generosity implies 
8<»ne degree of self-denial. She was gratified, too, 
by the power of dispensing comfort he had entrusted 
to her, and was busy with Alnaschar visions of wise 
expenditure, when the necessity of opening Mrs. 
Mason's house-door summoned her back into actual 
present life, and the dread of an immediate scolding. 
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For this time, however, she was spared; but 
spared for such a reason that she would have been 
thankful for some blame in preference to her impu- 
nity. During her absence, Jenny's diMculty of 
breathing had suddenly become worse, and the 
girls had, on their own responsibility, put her to 
bed, and were standing round her in dismay^ when 
Mrs. Mason's return home (only a few minutes 
before Ruth arrived) fluttered them back into the 
workroom. 

And now, all was confusion and hurry ; a doctor 
to be sent for ; a mind to be unburdened of direc- 
tions for a dress to a fore-woman, who was too ill 
to understand ; scoldings to be scattered with no 
illiberal hand amongst a group of frightened girls, 

hardly sparing the poor invalid herself for her in- 
opportune illness. In the middle of all this turmoil; 

Ruth crept quietly to her place, with a heavy 

saddened heart at the indisposition of the gentle 

fore-woman. She would gladly have nursed Jenny 
herself, and often longed to do it, but she could not 
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be spared. Hands^ unskilful in fine and delicate 
work, would be well enough qualified to tend the 
sick, until the mother arrived from home. Mean- 
while, extra diligence was required in the work- 
room ; and Ruth found no opportunity of going to 
see little Tom, or to fulfil the plans for making him 
and his grandmother more comfortable, which she 
had proposed to herself. She regretted her rash 
promise to Mr. Bellingham, of attending to the 
little boy's welfare ; all that she could do, was done 
by means of Mrs. Mason's servant, through whom 
she made inquiries, and sent the necessary help. 

The subject of Jenny's illness was the prominent 
one in the house. Ruth told of her own adventure, 
to be sure, but when she was at the very crisis of 
the boy's fall into the river, the more fresh and 
vivid interest of some tidings of Jenny was brought 
into the room, and Ruth ceased, almost blaming 
herself for caring for anything besides the question 
of life or death to be decided in that very house. 

Then a pale, gentle-looking woman was seen 
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moving softly about ; and it was whispered that 
this was the mother come to nurse her child. 
Everybody liked her, she was so sweet-looking, 
and gave so little trouble, and seemed so patient, 
and so thankful for any inquiries about her daugh- 
ter, whose illness, it was imderstood, although its 
severity was mitigated, was likely to be long and 
tedious. While all the feelings and thoughts re- 
lating to Jenny were predominant, Sunday arrived. 
Mrs. Mason went the accustomed visit to her father's, 
making some little show of apology, to Mrs. Wood 
for leaving her and her daughter ; the apprentices 
dispersed to the various friends with whom they 
were in the habit of spending the day ; and Ruth 
went to St Nicholas', with a sorrowful heart, de» 
pressed on account of Jenny, and self-reproachful 
at having rashly imdertaken what she had been 
unable to perform. 

As she came out of church, she was joined by . 
Mr. Bellingham. She had half hoped that he might 
have forgotten the arrangement, and yet she wished 
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to relieve herself of her responsibility. She knew 
his step behind her, and the contending feelings' 
made her heart beat hard, and she longed to run 
away. 

" Miss Hilton, I believe," said he, overtaking her, 
and bowing forward, so as to catch a sight of her 
rose-red face. " How is onr litde sailor going on ? 
Well, I trust, from the symptoms the other day." 

" I believe, sir, he is quite well now. I am very 
sorry, but I have not been able to go and see him. 
I am so sorry-^I could not help it. But I have 
got one or two things through another person. I 
have put them down on this slip of paper; and here 
is your purse, sir, for I am afraid I can do nothing 
more for him. We have illness in the house, and 
it makes us very bu^." 

Ruth had been so much accustomed to blame of 
late, that she almost anticipated some remonstrance 
or reproach now, for not having fulfilled her pro- 
mise better. She little guessed that Mr. Bellingham 
was far more busy trying to devise some excuse for 
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meeting her again, during the silence that succeeded 
her speech, than displeased with her for not bring- 
ing a more particular account of the little boy, in 
whom he had ceased to feel any interest. 
She repeated, after a minute's pause: 
** I am very sorry I have done so litde, sir." 
" Oh, yes, I am sure you have done all you 
could. It was thoughtless in me to add to your 
engagements." 

** He is displeased with me," thought Ruth, ** for 
what he believes to have been neglect of the boy, 
whose life he risked his own to save. If I told all, 
he would see that I could not do more ; but I cannot 
tell him all the sorrows and worries that have taken 
up my time." 

"And yet I am tempted to give you another 
little commission, if it is not taking up too much of 
your time, and presuming too much on your good- 
nature," said he, a bright idea having just struck 
him. " Mrs. Mason lives in Heneage Place, does 
not she ? My mother's ancestors lived there ; and 
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once, when the house was being repaired, she took 
me in to show me the old place. There was an old 
hunting-piece painted on a panel over one of the 
chimney-pieces; the figures were portraits of my 
ancestors. I have often thought I should like to 
purchase it^ if it still remained there. Can you ascer- 
tain this for me, and bring me word next Sunday?" 

'*0h, yes, sir," said Ruth, glad that this commis- 
sion was completely within her power to execute, 
and anxious to make up for her previous seeming 
neglect. " Til look directly I get home, and ask 
Mrs. Mason to write and let you know." 

" Thank you," said he, only half satisfied ; *' I 
think perhaps, however, it might be as well not to 
trouble Mrs. Mason about it ; you see, it would 
compromise me, and I am not quite determined to 
purchase the picture ; if you would ascertain whether 
the painting is there, and tell me, I would take a 
little time to reflect, and afterwards I could apply 
to Mrs. Mason myself." 
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« Very well, sir, I will see about it" So they 
parted. 

Before the next Sunday, Mrs. Wood had taken 
her daughter to her distant home, to recruit in that 
quiet place. Bath watched her down the street 
from an upper window, and, sighing deep and long, 
returned to the workroom, whence the warning 
voice and the gentle wisdom had departed. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Mb. Belungham attended afternoon service at 
St. Nichcxlas' church the next Sunday. His thoughts 
had been fiir more occupied by Ruth than hers by 
him, although his appearance upon the scene of her 
life was more an event to her than it was to hinu 
He was puzzled by the impression she had produced 
on him, though he did not in general analyse the 
nature of his feelings, but simply enjoyed them with 
the delight which youth takes in experiencing new 
and strong emotion. 

He was old compared to Ruth, but young as a 
man; haidly three-and-twenty. The &ct of his 
being an only child had given him, as it does to 
many, a sort of inequality in those parts of the cha* 
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racter which are usually formed by the number of 
years that a person has lived. 

The imevenness of discipline to which only chil- 
dren are subjected; the thwarting, resulting from 
over-anxiety ; the indiscreet indulgence, arising 
from a love centred all in one object ; had been 
exaggerated in his education, probably from the 
circumstance that his mother (his only surviving 
parent) had been similarly situated to himself. 

He was already in possession of the comparatively 
small property he inherited from his father. The 
estate on which his mother lived was her own ; and 
her income gave her the means of indulging or con- 
trolling him, after he had grown to man's estate, 
as her wayward disposition and her love of power 
prompted her. 

Had he been double-dealing in his conduct 
towards her, had he condescended to humour her in 
the least, her passionate love for him would have 
induced her to strip herself of all her possessions to 
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add to his dignity or happiness. But although he 
felt the warmest affection for her, the regardlessness 
which she had taught him (by example, perhaps, 
more than by precept) of the feelings of others, was 
continually prompting him to do things that she, 
for the time being, resented as mortal affronts. He 
would mimic the clergyman she specially esteemed, 
even to his very face ; he would refuse to visit her 
schools for months and months, and, when wearied 
into going at last, revenge himself by puzzling 
the children with the most ridiculous questions 
(gravely put) that he could imagine. 

All these boyish tricks annoyed and irritated her 
far more than the accounts which reached her of 

more serious misdoings at college and in town. Of 
these grave offences she never spoke ; of the smaller 
misdeeds she hardly ever ceased speaking. 

Still, at times, she had great influence over him, 
and nothing delighted her more than to exercise it. 
The submission of his will to hers was sure to be 
liberally rewarded ; for it gave her great happiness 
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to extort, from his indifibrcnce or his a£[eotion^ the 

concessioiiB which she never sought hy force of 
xe^ou, or by appeals to principle — concessions 

which he frequently withheld, solely for the sake of 

asserting his independence of her control. 

She was anxious for him to marry Miss Dun- 
combe. He cared little or nothing about it — it was 
time enough to be married ten years hence ; and so 
he was dawdling through some months of his life — 
sometimes flirting with the nothing-loth Miss Dun* 
combe, sometimes plaguing, and sometimes deHght- 
ing his mother, at aU times taHng care to please 
himself — when he flrst saw Ruth Hilton, and a new, 
passionate^ hearty feeling shot through his whole 
being. He did not know why he was so fascinated 
by her. She was very beautiful, but he had seen 
others equally beautiful, and with many more 
agaceries calculated to set off the effect of their 
charms. 

There was, perhaps, something bewitching in the 
union of the grace and loveliness of womanhood 
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with the ncavetSf Buuplicity, and inuooence of an 
intelligent child. There was a spell in the shyne^ 
which made her avoid and shun all admidag ap- 
poaches to acqtiaintanoe. It would be an exquisite 
delight to attract and tame h^r wildness, just as he 
had often allured and tamed the timid fawns in his 
mother's paik. 

Bj no over-bold admiration, or rash, passionate 
word, would he startle her; and, surely, in time she 
might be induced to look upon him as a friend, if 
not something nearer and dearer still. 

In accordance with this determination, he re- 
sisted the strong temptation of walking by her side 
the whole distance hiome after church. He only 
received the intelligenoe she brought respecting the 
panel with thanks, spoke a few woi^ds about the 
weather, bowed, and was gone. Ruth believed 
she should never see him again ; and, in spite of 
sundry self-.upbraidii)gs for her folly, Bhe could not 
help feding as if a shadow were drawn over her 
existence for several days to come. 

F, 2 
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Mrs. Mason was a widow^ and had to struggle 
for the sake of the six or seven children left de- 
pendent on her exertions ; thus there was some 
reason, and great excuse, for the pinching economy 
which regulated her household affiiirs. 

On Sundays she chose to conclude that all her 
apprentices had friends who would be glad to see 
them to dinner, and give them a welcome reception 
for the remainder of the day; while she, and those 
of her children who were not at school, went to 
spend the day at her father's house, several miles 
out of the town. Accordingly, no dinner was 
cooked on Sundays for the young work- women ; no 
fires were lighted in any rooms to which they had 
access. On this morning they breakfasted in Mrs. 
Mason's own parlour, after which the room was 
closed against them through the day by some 
imderstood, though unspoken prohibition. 

What became of such as Ruth, who had no home 
and no friends in that large populous desolate town? 
She had hitherto commissioned the servant, who 
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went to market on Saturdays for the family, to buy 
her a bun or biscuit, whereon she made her fasting 
dinner in the deserted workroom; sitting in her 
walking-dress to keep off the cold, which clung to 
her in spite of shawl and bonnet. Then she would 
sit at the window, looking out on the dreary 
prospect till her eyes were often blinded by tears ; 
and, partly to shake off thoughts and recollections, 
the indulgence in which she felt to be productive 
of no good, and partly to have some ideas to dwell 
upon during the coming week beyond those sug- 
gested by the constant view of the same room, she 
would carry her Bible, and place herself in the 
window-seat on the wide landing, which com- 
manded the street in front of the house. From 
thence she could see the irregular grandeur of the 
place ; she caught a view of the grey church-tower, 
rising hoary and massive into mid-air ; she saw one 
or two figures loiter along on the sunny side of the 
street, in all the enjoyment of their fine clothes and 
Sunday leisure; and she imagined histories for them, 
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and tried to picture to herself their homes and their 
daily doings. 

And before long, the bells swung* heavily in the 
church-tower, and struck out with musical clang 
the first summons to afternoon church. 

After church was over, she used to return home 
to the same window-seat, and watch till the winter 
twilight was over and gone, and the stars came out 
over the black masses of houses. And then she 
would steal dowii to ask for a candle, as a compa- 
nion to her in the deserted workrocan. Occb^ 
sionally the servant would bring her up some tea; 
but of late Ruth had declined taking any, as she 
had discovered she was robbing the kind-hearted 
creature of part of the small provision left out for 
her by Mrs. Mason. She sat on, hungry and cold, 
trying to read her Bible, and to think the old holy 
thoughts which had been her childish meditations 
at her mother's knee, until one after another the 
apprentices returned, weary with their day's enjoy- 
ment^ and their week's late watching; too weary to 
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make her in any way a partaker of their pleasure 
by entering into detaik of the manner in which they 
had spent their day. 

And last of all, Mrs. Mason returned; and, simi- 
moning her " young people " once more into the 
parlour, she read a prayer before dismissing them to 
bed. She always expected to find them all in the 
house when she came home, bnt asked no questions 
as to their proceedings through the day; perhaps, 
because ^e dreaded to hear iiiB.it one or two had 
occasionally nowhere to go^ and that it would be 
sometimes necessary to order a Sunday's dinner, 
and leave a lighted fire on that day. 

For five months Ruth had been an inmate at 
Mrs. Mason's, and such had been the regular order 
of the Sundays. Wh^e the fore-woman stayed there, 
it is true, she was ever ready to give Ruth the little 
variety of hearing of recreations in which she was 
no partaker; and however tired Jenny might be 
at night, she had ever some sympathy to bestow 
on Ruth for the dull length of day she had passed* 
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After her departure, the monotonous idleness of the 
Sunday seemed worse to bear than the incessant 
labour of the work-days ; until the time came when 
it seemed to be a recognised hope in her mind, that 
on Sunday afternoons she should see Mr. Belling- 
ham, and hear a few words from him, as from a 
friend who took an interest in her thoughts and pro- 
ceedings during the past week. 

Ruth's mother had been the daughter of a poor 
curate in Norfolk, and, early left without parents 
or home, she was thankful to marry a respectable 
farmer, a good deal older than herself. After their 
marriage, however, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Mrs. Hilton fell into a delicate state of health, and 
was unable to bestow the ever-watchful attention 
to domestic afSiirs, so requisite in a farmer's wife. 
Her husband had a series of misfortunes — of a 
more important kind than the death of a whole 
brood of turkeys from getting among the nettles, or 
the year of bad cheeses spoilt by a careless dairy- 
maid — which were the consequences (so the neigh- 
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bours said) of Mr. Hilton's mistake in marrying a 
delicate, fine lady. His crops failed; his horses 
died; his bam took fire; in short, if he had been 
in any way a remarkable character, one might have 
supposed him to be the object of an avenging fate, 
so successive were the evils which pursued him; 
but as he was only a somewhat common-place 
farmer, I believe we must attribute his calamities 
to some want in his character of the one quality 
required to act as key-stone to many excellencies. 
While his wife lived, all worldly misfortunes seemed 
as nothing to him; her strong sense and lively 
faculty of hope upheld him from despair; her sym- 
pathy was always ready, and the invalid's room had 
an atmosphere of peace and encouragement, which 
afiected all who entered it. But when Ruth was 
about twelve, one morning in the busy hay-time, 
Mrs. Hilton was left alone for some hours. This 
had often happened before, nor had she seemed 
weaker than usual when they had gone forth to 
the field; but on their return, with merry voices, to 
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fetch the dinner prepared for the haymakers, thej 
found an unusual silence brooding over the house ; 
no low voice called out gently to welcome them, 
and ask after the day's progress; and, on entering 
the little parlour, which was called Mrs. Hilton's 
and was sacred to her, they found her lying dead 
on her accustomed sofiu Quite calm and peaceful 
she lay; there had been no struggle at last; the 
struggle was &r the survivors, and one sank under 
it. Her husband did not make much ado at first, 
at least, not in outward show; her memory seemed 
to keep in check all external violence of grief; but, 
day by day, dating from his wife's death, his mental 
powers decreased. He was still a hale-looking 
elderly man, and his bodily health appeared as 
good as ever; but he sat for hours in his easy-chair, 
looking into the fire, not moving, nor speaking un- 
less when it was absolutely necessary to answer re- 
peated questions. If Ruth, with coaxings and drag- 
gings^ induced him to come but with her, he went 
with measured steps around his fields, his head bent 
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to the ground -with the same abstracted, unseeing 
look ; never fflniling — never changing the expression 
of his face, not even to one of deeper sadness, 
when anything occurred which might be supposed 
to remind him of his dead wife. But in this abstrac- 
tion from all outward things, his worldly affiiirs 
went ever lower down. He paid money away, or 
received it, as if it had been so much water; the 
gold mines of Potosi could not have touched the 
deep grief of his soul; but 6rod in His mercy knew 
the sure balm, and sent the Beautiful Messenger to 
take the weary one home. 

After his death, the creditors were the chief 
people who appeared to take any interest in the 
affairs ; and it seemed strange to Ruth to see 
people, whom she scarcely knew, examining and 
touching all that she had been accustomed to consider 
as precious and sacred. Her father had made his 
will at her birth. With the pride of newly and 
late-acquired paternity, he had considered the office 
of guardian to his little darling as one which would 
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have been an additional honour to the lord-lieutenant 
of the county; but as he had not the pleasure of his 
lordship's acquaintance, he selected the person of 
most consequence amongst those whom he did know ; 
not any very ambitious appointment, in those days 
of comparative prosperity; but certainly the flourish- 
ing maltster of Skelton was a little surprised, when, 
fifteen years later, he learnt that he was executor to a 
will bequeathing many vanished hundreds of pounds, 
and guardian to a young girl whom he could not 
remember ever to have seen. 

He was a sensible, hard-headed man of the world; 
having a very fair proportion of conscience as con- 
sciences go ; indeed, perhaps more than many people ; 
for he had some ideas of duty extending to the 
circle beyond his own family; and did not, as some 
would have done, decline acting altogether, but 
speedily summoned the creditors, examined into the 
accounts, sold up the farming-stock, and discharged 
all the debts ; paid about 80/. into the Skelton bank 
for a week, while he inquired for a situation or 
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appjenticeship of some kind for poor heart-broken 
Ruth ; heard of Mrs. Mason's, arranged all with her 
in two short conversations ; drove over for Ruth in 
his gig ; waited while she and the old ser\'ant 
packed up her clothes, and grew very impatient 
while she ran, with her eyes streaming with tears, 
round the garden, tearing off in a passion of love 
whole boughs of favourite China and damask roses, 
late flowering against the casement- window of what 
had been her mother's room. When she took her 
seat in the gig, she was little able, even if she had 
been inclined, to profit by her guardian's lectures on 
economy and self-reliance; but she was quiet and 
silent, looking forward with longing to the night- 
time, when, in her bedroom, she might give way to 
all her passionate sorrow at being wrenched from the 
home where she had lived with her parents, in that 
utter absence of any anticipation of change, which 
is either the blessing or the curse of childhood. 
But at night there were four other girls in her 
room, and she could not cry before them. She 
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watched and waited till one by one dropped off to 
fileep, and then she buried her face in the pillow, 
and ^ook with sobbing gnef ; and then she paused 
to conjure up, with fond luxuriance, every recollec- 
tion of the happy days, so little valued in their 
uneventful peace while they lasted, so passionately 
regretted when once gone for ever ; to remember 
every look and word of the dear mother, and to 
moan a&esh over the change caused by her death; 
— the first clouifing in of fiuth's day of life. It 
was Jenny's sympathy an this first night, when 
awakened by Ruth's irrepressible agony, that had 
made the bdnd between them. But Ruth's loving 
disposition, continually sending forth fibres in search 
of nutriment, found no other object for regard 
among those of her dait)r life to compensate for 
the want of natural ties. 

But, almost insen£bly, Jenny's place in Ruth's 
heart was filled up ; there was some one who lis- 
tened with tender interest to all her little revela- 
tions; who questioned her about her early days of 
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happiness, and, in return^ spoke of hiB own child- 
hood — not so golden in reality as Ruth's, but more 
dazzling, when recounted with stones of the >beait- 
tiful cream-coloured Arabian pony, and the old 
picture-gallery in the house, and avenues, and 
terraces, and fountains in the garden, for Ruth to 
paint, with all the vividness of imagination, as 
scenery and background for the figure which was 
growing by slow degrees most prominent in her 
thoughts. 

It must not be supposed that this 'was effected all 
at once, though the intermediate stages have been 
passed over. On Sunday, Mr. Bellingham only spoke 
to her to receive the informationiibout the panel; nor 
did he come to St. Nicholas' the ne3Ct, nor yet the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But the third he walked by her side 
a little way, and, seeing her annoyance, he left her; 
and then she wished for him back again, anddTound 
the day very dreary, and wondered why a strange 
undefined feeling had made her imagine she was 
doing wrong in walking alongside of one so kind 
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and good as Mr. Bcllingham ; it had been very 

foolish of her to be self-conscious all the time, and 

if ever he spoke to her again she would not think 

of what people might say, but enjoy the plea- 
sure which his kind words and evident interest in 

her might give. Then she thought it was very 
likely he never would notice her again, for she 
knew that she had been very rude with her short 
answers ; it was very provoking that she had be- 
haved so rudely. She should be sixteen in another 
month, and she was still childish and awkward. 
Thus she lectured herself, after parting with Mr. 
Bellingham ; and the consequence was, that on the 
following Sunday she was ten times as blushing 
and conscious, and (Mr. Bellingham thought) ten 
times more beautiful than ever. He suggested^ that 
instead of going straight home through High-street, 
she should take the round by the Leasowes ; at first 
she declined, but then, suddenly wondering and 
questioning herself why she refused a thing which 
was, as far as reason and knowledge {her know* 
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ledge) went, so innocent, and which was certainly 
so tempting and pleasant, she agreed to go the 
round ; and when she was once in the meadows 
that skirted the town, she forgot all doubt and 
awkwardnes&-^nay, almost forgot the presence of 
Mr. Bellingham — in her delight at the new tender 
beauty of an early spring day in February. Among 
the last year's brown ruins, heaped together by the 
wind in the hedgerows, she found the fresh green 
crinkled leaves and pale star-like flowers of the 
primroses. Here and there a golden celandine made 
brilliant the sides of the little brook that (fuU of 
water in " 'February fill-dyke") bubbled along by 
the side of the path ; the sun was low in the 
horizon, and once, when they came to a higher 
part of the Leasowes, Euth burst into an exclama- 
tion of delight at the evening glory of mellow light 
which was in the sky behind the purjde distance, 
while the brown leafless woods in the foreground 
derived an almost metallic lustre from the golden 
mist and haze of sunset. It was but three-quartecs 
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of a mile round by the meadows, but somehow It 
took them an hour to walk it. Ruth turned to 
thank Mr. Bellingham for his kindness in taking 
her home by this beautiful way, but his look of 
admiration at her glowing, animated face made her 
suddenly silent ; and, hardly wishing him good-by, 
she quickly entered the house with a beating, 
happy, agitated heart. 

" How strange it is," she thought that evening, 
*' that I should feel as if this charming afternoon's 
walk were, somehow, not exactly wrong, but yet as 
if it were not right. Why can it be? I am not 
defrauding Mrs. Mason of any of her time; that I 
know would be wrong; I am left to go where I like 
on Sundays; I have been to church, so it can't be 
-because I have missed doing my duty. If I had gone 
this walk with Jenny, I wonder whether I should 
have felt as I do now. There must be something 
wrong in me, myself, to feel so guilty when I have 
done nothing which is not right ; and yet I can thank 
God for the happiness I have had in this charming 
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spring walk^ which dear mamma used to say was a 
sign when pleasures were innocent and good for us." 

She was not conscious, as yet, that Mr. Belling- 
,ham*s presence had added any charm to the ramble; 
and when she might have become aware of this, 
•as, week after week, Sunday after Sunday, loitering 
ramble after loitering ramble succeeded each other, 
she was too much absorbed with one set of thoughts 
to have much inclination for self-questioning. 

" Tell me everything, Ruth, as you would to a 
brother; let me help you, if I can, in your difficul- 
ties," he said to her one afternoon. And he really 
did try to understand, and to realise, how an insig- 
nificant and paltry person like Mason the dress- 
maker could be an object of dread, and Tegarded 
as a person having authority, by Ruth. He flamed 
up with indignation when, by way of impressing 
him with Mrs. Mason's power and consequence, Ruth 
^oke of some instance of the eflFects of her employer's 
displeasure. He declared his mother should never 

a 2 
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have a gown made again by such a tyrant — such a 
Mrs. Brownrigg; that he would prevent all his ac- 
quaintances from going to such a cruel dressmaker; 
lill Ruth was alarmed at the threatened consequences 
of her one-fiided account, and pleaded for Mrs. 
^ Mason as earnestly as if a young man's menace of 
this description were likely to be literally fulfilled. 
" Indeed, sir, I have been very wrong; if you 
please, sb, don't be so angry. She is often very good 
to us; it is only sometimes she goes into a passion; 
and we are very provoking, I dare s^. I know I 
am for one. I have often to undo my work, and 
you can't think how it spoils anything (particularly 
silk) to be unpicked; and Mrs. Mason has to bear 
all the blame. Oh ! I am sorry I said anything 
about it. Don't speak to your mother about it, 
pray, sir. Mrs. Mason thinks so much of Mrs. Bel- 
lingham's custom." 

" Well, I won't this time" — recollecting that there 
might be some awkwardness in accounting to his 
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mother for the means by which he had obtained his 
very correct information as to what passed in Mrs. 
Mason's workroom — " but if ever she does so again, 
I'll not answer for myself" 

'' I will take care and not tell again, sir/' said 
Ruth, in a low voice. 

" Nay, Ruth, you are not going to have secrets 
from me, are you ? Don't you rem^nber your pro- 
mise to consider me as a brother? Gro on, telling 
me everything that happens to you, pray; you can- 
not think how much interest I take in all your in- 
terests. I can quite fancy that charming home at 
Milham you told me about last Sunday. I can 
almost fancy Mrs. Mason's workroom; and that, 
surely, is a proof either of the strength of my ima- 
gination, or of your powers of description." 

Ruth smiled. ** It is, indeed, sir. Our work- 
room must be so different to anything you ever saw. 
I think you must have passed through Milham often 
on your way to Lowford." 
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" Then you don't think it is any stretch of fancy 
to have so clear an idea as I have of Milham Grange. 
On the left hand of the road, is it, Ruth?'* 

" Yes, sir, just over the bridge, and up the hill 
where the elm-trees meet overhead and make a 
green shade; and then comes the dear old Grange^ 
that I shall never see again." 

" Never ! Nonsense, Ruthie; it is only six miles 

off; you may see it any day. It is not an hour's ride." 

*' Perhaps I may see it again when I am grown 
old; I did not think exactly what 'never' meant; 

it is so very long since I was there, and I don't see 

any chance of my going for years and years, at any 

rate." 

" Why, Ruth, you — we may go next Sunday 
afternoon, if you like." 

She looked up at him with a lovely light of 
pleasure in her face at the idea. ** How, sir? Can 
I walk it between afternoon-service and the time 
Mrs. Mason comes home? I would go for only one 
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glimpse; but if I could get into the house — oh, sir ! 
if I could just see. mamma's room again I" 

He was revolving plans in his head for giving her 
this pleasure, and he had also his own in view. If 
they went in any of his carriages, the loitering 
charm of the walk would be lost; and they must, 
to a certain degree, be encumbered by, and exposed 
to, the notice of servants. 

" Are you a good walker, Ruth? Do you think 
you can manage six miles? If we set off at two 
o'clock, we shall be there by four, without hurrying ; 
or say half-past four. Then we might stay two 
hours, and you could show me all the old walks and 
old places you love, and we could still come leisurely 
home. Oh, it's all arranged directly I" 

" But do you think it would be right, sir ? It 
seems as if it would be such a great pleasure, that 
it must be in some way wrong." 

" Why, you little goose, what can be wrong in 
it?" 
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" In the first place, I miss going to church by 
setting out at two/' said Ruth, a little gravely. 

" Only for once. Surely you don^t see any harm 
in miasing church for once? You will go in tlie 
morning, you know." 

'' I wonder if Mrs. Mason would think it right 
— ^if she would allow it?" 

" No, I dare say not. But you don't mean to 
be governed by Mrs. Mason's notions of right and 
wrong. She thought it right to treat that poor 
girl Palmer in the way you told me about. You 
would think that wrong, you know, and so would 
every one of sense and feeling. Come, Ruth, don't 
pin your faith on any one, but judge for yourself. 
The pleasure is perfectly innocent; it is not a selfish 
pleasure either, for I shall enjoy it to the full as 
much as you will. I shall like to see the places 
where you spent your childhood ; I shall almost 
love them as much as you do." He had dropped his 
voice; and spoke in low, persuasive tones. Ruth 
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hang down her head, and bloshed with exceeding 
happiness; but she could not speak, even to urge her 
doubts afresh. Thus it was in a manner settled. 

How delightfully happy the plan made her 
through the coming week! She was too young 
when her mother died to have received any cau- 
tions or words of advice respecting the subject of a 
woman's life — ^if, indeed^ wise parents ever directly 
speak of what, in its depth and power, cannot be put 
into words— which is a brooding spirit with no defi- 
nite form or shape that men should know it, but 
which is there, and present before we have recog- 
nised and realised its existence. Ruth was innocent 
and snow-pure. She had heard of falling in love, 
but did not know the signs and symptoms thereof; 
nor, indeed, had she troubled her head much about 
them. Sorrow had filled up her days, to the exclu- 
sion of all lighter thoughts than the consideration 
of present duties, and the remembrance of the happy 
time which had been. But the interval of blank, 
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after the loss of her mother and during her father's 
life-in-death, had made her all the more ready to 
value and cling to sympathy — ^first from Jenny, and 
now from Mr. Bellingham. To see her home again, 
and to see it with him; to show him (secure of his 
interest) the haunts of former times, each with its 
little tale of the past — of dead and gone events ! — No 
coming shadow threw its gloom over this week's 
dream of happiness — a dream which was too bright 
to be spoken about, to common and indifferent ears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sunday came, as brilliant as if there were no 
sorrow, or death, or guilt In the world ; a day or 
two of rain had made the earth fresh and brave as 
the blue^ heavens above, Ruth thought it was 
too strong a realisation of her hopes, and looked 
for an over- clouding at noon ; but the glory en- 
dured, and at two o'clock she was in the Leasowes, 
with a beating heart full of joy, longing to stop 
the hours, which would pass too quickly through 
the afternoon. 

They sauntered through the fragrant lanes, as 
if their loitering would prolong the time, and 
check the fiery-footed steeds galloping apace to- 
wards the close of the happy day. It was past 
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five o'clock before they came to the great mill- 
wheel, which stood in Sabbath idleness, motionless 
in a brown mass of shade, and still wet with 
yesterday's immersion in the deep transparent 
water beneath. They clambered the little hill, 
not yet fully shaded by the overarching elms; 
and then Ruth checked Mr. Bellingham, by a 
sUght motion of the hand which lay within his 
arm, and glanced up into his face to see what 
that face should express as it looked on Milham 
Grange, now lying still and peaceful in its after- 
noon shadows. It was a house of after-thoughts ; 
building materials were plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and every successive owner had found a 
necessity for some addition or projection, till it 
was a picturesque mass of irregularity — of broken 
light and shadow — which, as a whole, gave a &11 
and complete idea of a '^ Home." All its gables 
and nooks were blended and held together by 
the tender green of the climbing roses and young 
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creepers. An old couple were living in the houae 
until it should be let, but they dwelt in the back 
part, and never used the front door; so the little 
birds had grown tame and familiar, and perched upon 
the window-sills and porch, and on the old stone 
cistern which caught the water from the roof. 

They went silently through the untrimmed 
garden, full of the pale-coloured flowers of spring. 
A spider had spread her web over the front door. 
The sight of this conveyed a sense of desolation to 
Ruth's heart ; she thought it was poesible the state- 
entrance had never been used since her father's dead 
body had been borne forth, and, without speaking 
a word, she turned abruptly away, and went round 
the house to another door. Mr. Bellingham followed 
without questioning little understanding her feel- 
ings, but full of admiration for the varying expres- 
sion called out upon her face. 

The old woman had not yet returned from 
church, or from the weekly gossip or neighbourly 
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tea which succeeded. The husband sat in the 
kitchen, spelling the psalms for the day in his Prayer- 
book, and reading the words out aloud — ^a habit he 
had acquired from the double solitude of his life, for 
he was deaf. He did not hear the quiet entrance 
of the pair, and they were struck with the sort of 
ghostly echo which seems to haunt half-furnished and 
uninhabited houses. The verseshe was readmg were 
the following: 

" Why art thou so vexed, O my soul : and why 
art thou so disquieted within me? 

" O put thy trust in God : for I will yet thank 

him, which is the help of my countenance, and my 

God." 

And when he had finished he shut the book, and 

sighed with the satisfaction of having done his duty. 

The words of holy trust, though perhaps they were 

not fully understood, carried a faithful peace down 

into the depths of his soul. As he looked up, he 

saw the young couple standing on the middle of 
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the floor. He pushed his iron-rimmed spectacles 
on to his forehead, and rose to greet the daughter 
of his old master and ever- honoured mistress. 

*' God bless thee, lass ; God bless thee ! My old 
eyes are glad to see thee again." 

Ruth sprang forward to shake the homy hand 
stretched forward in the action of blessing. She 
pressed it between both of hers, as she rapidly 
poured out questions. Mr. Bellingham was not 
altogether comfortable at seeing one whom he had 
already begun to appropriate as his own, so tenderly 
familiar with a hard-featured, meanly-dressed day- 
labourer. He sauntered to the window, and looked 
out into the grass-grown farm-yard ; but he could 
not help overhearing some of the conversation, 
which seemed to him carried on too much in the 
tone of equality. ** And who's yon?" asked the old 
labourer at last. " Is he your sweetheart? Your 
missis's son, I reckon. He's a spruce young chap^ 
any how." 

Mr. Bellingham's " blood of all the Howards" 
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rose and tingled about his ears, so that he conld not 

hear Ruth's answer. It began by " Hush^ Thomas ; 

pray hush !" but how it went on he did not catch. 

The idea of his being Mrs. Mason's son ! It was 

really too ridiculous ; but, like most things which 

are " too ridiculous," it made him very angry. He 

was hardly himself again when Ruth shyly came to 

the window-recess and asked him if he would like 

to see the house-place, into which the front door 

entered ; many people thought it very pretty, she 

said, half timidly, for his face had unconsciously 

assumed a hard and haughty expression, which he 

could not instantly soften down. He followed her, 

however; but before he left the kitchen he saw 

the old man standing, looking at Ruth's companion 
with a strange, grave air of dissatisfaction. 

They went along one or two zig-zag, damp • 
smelling stone passages, and then entered the house- 
place, or common sitting-room for a farmer's family 
in that part of the country. The front door opened 
into it, and several other apartments issued out of it, 
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such as the dairy, the state bedroom (which was 
half-parlour as well), and a small room which had 
been appropriated to the late Mrs. Hilton, where 
she sat, or more frequently lay, commanding 
through the open door the comings and goings of 
her household. In those days the house-place had 
been a cheerful room, full of life, with the passing to 
and fro of husband, child^ and servants; with a 
great merry wood-fire crackUng and blazing away 
eveiy evening, and hardly let out in the very heat 
of summer ; for with the thick stone walls, and the 
deep window-seats, and the drapery of vine-leaves 
and ivy, that room, with its flag-floor, seemed 
always to want the sparkle and cheery warmth of a 
fire. But now the green shadows from without 
seemed to have become black in the uninhabited 
desolation. The oaken shovel-board, the heavy 
dresser, and the carved cupboards, were now dull 
and damp, which were formerly polished up to the 
brightness of a looking-glass^ where the fire-blaze 
was for ever glinting; they only added to the op- 
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pressive gloom ; the flag-floor was wet with heavy 
moisture. Buth stood gazing into the room,«8eeing 
nothing of what was present She saw a vision of 
former days — an evening in the days of her child- 
hood ; her father sitting in the " master's comer" 
near the fire, sedately smoking his pipe, while his 
dreaoQiily watched his wife and child; her mother 
reading to her, as she sat on a little stool at her feet. 
It was gone — all gone into the land of shadows ; but 
for the moment it seemed so present in the old room, 
that Ruth believed her actual life to be the dream. 
TJien, still silent^ she w^it on into her mother's 
parlour. But liiere^ the bleak look of what had 
once been full of peace and mother's love, struck 
cold on her heart She uttered a cry, and threw 
herself down by the sofa, hiding her face in her 
hands, while her frame quivered with her repressed 
sobs. 

'^ Dearest Buth, don't give way so. It can do no 
good; it cannot bring back the dead," said Mr. 
Bellingham, distressed at witnessing her distress. 

'' I know it cannot,'' murmured Buth; ** and 



that is why I cr j^ I caj because BOthmg will ever 
bring ihem back again." She sobbed afresh, but 
more gentlj^ £br his kind woids soothed her, and 
softened, if they could not take away, her seiae of 
desolation. 

^' Gome away; I cannot have you stay here, fuU 
of painful associations as these rooms must be. 
Come" — ^raising her with gentle violence — " show 
me your little garden you have often told me about. 
Near the window of this very room, is it not? See 
how well I remember ereiything you teU me." 

He led her round through the back part of the 
house into the pretty old-&ahioned garden. There 
was a sunny border just under the windows, and 
clipped box and yew-trees by the giass-plat^ ftirther 
away from the house; and she prattled again of her 
c^^il^^'fth adventures and solitary plays. When they 
turned round they saw the old man, who had 
hobbled out with the ]^p>.of his stick, and was 
looking at them with ik^ same grave^ sad look of 
anxiety. 
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Mr. Bcllingham spoke rather sharply. 

" Why does that old man follow us about in 
that way? It is excessively impertinent of him, I 
think." 

" Oh, don't call old Thomas impertinent. He is 
so good and kind, he is like a father to me. I re- 
member sitting on his knee many and many a time 
when I was a child, whilst he told me stories out of 
the * Pilgrim's Progress.' He taught me to suck 
up milk through a straw. Mamma was very fond of 
him too. He used to sit with us always in the even- 
ings when papa was away at market^ for mamma 
was rather afraid of having no man in the house, 
and used to beg old Thomas to stay; and he would 
take me on his knee, and listen just as attentively as 
I did while mamma read aloud." 

'* You don't mean to say you have sat upon that 
old fellow's knee?" 

" Oh, yes ! many and many a time." 

Mr. Bellingham looked graver than he had done 
while witnessing Ruth's passionate emotion in her 
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mother's room. But he lost his sense of indignity 
in admiration of his companion as she wandered 
among the flowers, seeking for favourite bushes or 
plants^ to which some history or remembi*ance was 
attached. She wound in and out in natural, grace- 
ful, wavy lines between the luxuriant and over- 
grown shrubs, which were fragrant with a leafy 
smell of spring growth; she went on, careless of 
watching eyes, indeed unconscious, for the time, of 
their existence. Once she stopped to take hold of 
a spray of jessamine, and softly kiss it; it had been 
her mother's favourite flower. 

Old Thomas was standing by the horse-mount, 
and was also an observer of all her goings on. But, 
while Mr. Bellingham's feeling was that of pas- 
sionate admiration mingled with a selfish kind of 
love, the old man gazed with tender anxiety, and 
his lips moved in words of blessing: 

" She's a pretty creature, with a glint of her 
mother about her ; and she's the same kind lass as 
ever. Not a bit set up with yon fine manty-maker's 
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dibp die*s in. I misdoubt that young fellow 
lihough, for all she called him a Teal gentleman, and 
checked me when I asked if he was her sweetheart. 
If his are not sweetheart's looks, I've forgotten all 
my young days. Here ! they're going, I suppose. 
Look ! he wants her to go' without a word to the old 
man ; but she is none so changed as that, I reckon." 

Not Ruth, indeed ! She never perceived the 
dissatisfied expression of iir. Bellingham's counte- 
nance, visible to the old man's keen eye ; but came 
running up to Thomas to send her love to his wife^ 
and to shake him many times by the hand. 

^ Tell Mary Fll make her such a fine gown, as 
soon as ev^ I set up for myself ; it shall be all in 
the fashion^ big gigot sleeves, that she shall not 
know herself in them! Mind you tell her that, 
Thomas, will you ?" 

" Ay, that I will, lass ; and I reckon she'll be 
pleased to hear thou hast not forgotten thy old 
merry ways. The Lord bless thee — the Lord lift 
up the Ught of His countenance upon thee." 
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Ruth was lialf-way towards the impatient Mr. 
Bellingham when her old friend called her badk. 
He longed to give her a warning of the danger ihat 
he thought she was in, and yet he did not know how. 
When she came up, all he could think of to say was 
a text ; indeed, the language of the Bible was the 
language in which he thought, whenever his ideas 
went beyond practical every-day life into expres- 
sions of emotion or feeling. '* My dear, remember 
the devil goetli about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour ; remember that, Ruth." 

The words fell on her ear, but gave no definite 
idea. The utmost they suggested was the re- 
membrance of the dread she felt as a child when 
this verse came into her mind, and how she used to 
imagine a lion's head with glaring eyes peering out 
of the bushes in a dark shady part of the wood, 
which, for this reason, she had always avoided, 
and even now could hardly think of without a 
shudder. She never imagined that the grim warn- 
ing related to the handsome young man who 
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awaited her with a countenance beaming with love, 
and tenderly drew her hand within his arm. 

The old man sighed as he watched them away. 
" The Lord may help her to guide her steps aright. 
He may. But I'm afeard she's treading in perilous 
places, I'll put my missis up to going to the town 
and getting speech of her, and telling her a bit of 
her danger. An old motherly woman like our 
Mary will set about it better nor a stupid fellow 
Uke me." 

The poor old labourer prayed long and earnestly 
that night for Ruth. He called it " wrestling for 
her soul;" and I think that his prayers were 
heard, for " God judgeth not as man judgeth.'' 

Ruth went on her way, aU unconscious of the 
dark phantoms of the future that were gathering 
around her ; her melancholy turned, with the 
pUancy of childish years, at sixteen not yet lost, 
into a softened manner whieli was infinitely 
charming! By-and-by she cleared up into sunny 
happiness. The evening was still and full of 
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mellow light, and the new-born summer was so 
delicious that, in common with all young creatures, 
she shared its influence and was glad. 

They stood together at the top of a steep ascent, 
" the hill" of the hundred. At the summit there 
was a level space, sixty or seventy yards square, 
of unenclosed and broken ground, over which 
the golden bloom of the gorse cast a rich hue, 
while its delicious scent perfumed the fresh and 
nimble air. On one side of this common, the 
ground sloped down to a clear bright pond, in 
which were mirrored the rough sand-cliffi that 
rose abrupt on the opposite bank ; hundreds of 
martens found a home there, and were now 
wheeling over the transparent water, and dipping 
in their wings in their evening sport. Indeed, 
all sorts of birds seemed to haunt the lonely pool; 
the water wagtails were scattered around its margin, 
the linnets perched on the topmost sprays of the 
gorse-bushes, and other hidden warblers sang 
their vespers on the uneven ground beyond. On 
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the &r side of the green waste, close by the road, 
and well placed for the requirements of horses or 
their riders who might be weary with the ascent 
of the hiUy there was a public-house, which was 
more of a farm than an inn. It was a long, 
low buUding, rich in dormer-windows on the 
weather side, .ri:dch were nece«ary in such an 
exposed situation, and with odd projections and 
unlooked-for gables on enneiy side ; there was a 
deep porch in front, on whose hospitable benches 
a doaen persons miglit fiit and enjoy the balmy 
air. A noUe sycamore grew right before the 
houBe, with seals all round it (^^such tents the 
patriardhs loved*'); and a nondescript sign hung 
from a branch on the side next to the road, which, 
brfng Tdsely fumiaked with an interpretation, was 
found to mean King Charles in the oak. 

Near this comfortable, quiet, unfirequented inn, 
there was another pond, for household and &rm-yard 
purposes, from which the cattle were drinking, 
before retoniing to the fields after they had been 
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milked. Their v&cy motioiis were so haj and dow, 
that they aeanfei to fill up the mind yriAi the sensa- 
tion of dreamy rest. Ruth and Mr. Bellingfaam 
pkmged through the brdcen grcmnd to regain the 
road near the wayside inn. Hand-in-hand, now 
pricked by the far-spreading gorse, now ankle-deep 
in sand ; now presobg the soft, thick heath, which 
should make so brave an autumn show ; and now 
OTer wild thyme and o^her fragrant herbs, they 
made their way, with many a merry laugh. Once 
on the road, at the summit, Bodi stood silent, in 
breadiless delight at the view before her. The 
hill fell suddenly down into the plain, extending for 
a dozen miles or more. There was a dump of dark 
Scotch firs dose to them, which cut dear against 
the western sky, and threw back the nearest levels 
into distance. The plain below them was ricUy 
wooded, and was tinted by the young tender hues 
of the earliest summer, for all the trees of the wood 
had donned thdr leaves except the cautious ash, 
which here and there gave a soft, pleasant greyness 
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to the landscape. Far away in the champaign were 
spires, and towers, and stacks of chimneys belonging 
to some distant hidden farm-house, which were traced 
downwards through the golden air by the thin 
columns of blue smoke sent up from the evening 
fires. The view was bounded by some rising ground 
in deep purple shadow against the sunset sky. 

When first they stopped, silent with sighing 
pleasure, the air seemed full of pleasant noises ; 
distant church-bells made harmonious music with 
the little singing-birds near at hand; nor were the 
lowings of the cattle, nor the calls of the farm- 
servants discordant, for the voices seemed to be 
hushed by the brooding consciousness of the Sabbath. 
They stood loitering before the house, quietly enjoy- 
ing the view. The clock in the little inn struck 
eight, and it sounded clear and sharp in the 
stillness. 

" Can it be so late?" asked Ruth. 

" I should not have thought it possible," answered 
Mr. Bellingham. " But, never mind, you will be 
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at home long before nine. Stay, there is a shorter 
road, I know, through the fields; just wait a moment, 
while I go in ftnd ask the exact way." He dropped 
Ruth*s arm, and went into the public-house* 

A gig had been slowly toiling up the sandy hill 
behind, unperceived by the young couple, and 
now it reached the table-land, and was close upon 
them as they separated. Ruth turned round, when 
the sound of the horse's footsteps came distinctly as 
he reached the level. She faced Mrs. Mason ! 

They were not ten— no, not five yards apart. 
At the same moment they recognised each other, 
and, what was worse, Mrs. Mason had clearly seen^ 
with her sharp, needle-like eyes, the attitude in 
which Ruth had stood with the young man who 
liad just quitted her. Ruth's hand had been lying 
in his arm, and fondly held thereby his other hand. 

Mrs. Mason was careless about the circumstances 
of temptation into which the girls entrusted to her 
as apprentices were thrown, but severely intole- 
rant if their conduct was in any degree influenced 
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by the force of these temptations. She called this 
intolerance *' keeping up the character of her 
establishment.'' It would have been a better and 
more Christian thing;* if she had kept up the cha- 
taoter of her girls by tender Tigilance and maternal 
care. 

This evening, too, she was in an irritated state 
of temper. Her brother had undertaken to drive 
her round by Henbury, in order to give her the 
unpleasant information of the misbehaviour of her 
eldest son, who was an asdstant in a draper's shop 
in a neighbouring town. She was full of indigna- 
tion against want of steadiness, though not willing 
to direct her indignation against the right object- 
her ne'er-do-well darling. While she was thus 
charged with ang^ (for her brother justly defended 
her son'^s master and companions firom her attacks), 
she saw Ruth standing with a lover, £ur away from 
home, at such a time in the evening, and sbe boiled 
over with intemperate displeasure. 

*< Come here directly, Miss Hilton," she exclaimed, 
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sharply. Then, dropping her Toice to low, bitter 
tones of concentrated wrath, she said to the trem- 
bling, guilty Ruth : 

^' Don't attempt to ^ow ymir face at my hoose 
again after this conduct. I saw you, and your spai^ 
too. I'U have no duis on the character of my ap- 
prentices. Don't say a word. I saw enougk. I 
shall write and tell your guardian to-morrow.'* 

The horse started away, for he was impatient to 
be off, and Ruth was left standing tibere, stony, 
sick, and pale, as if the lightning had torn up the 
ground beneath her feet. She could not go on 
standing, she was so sick and faint ; she staggered 
back to the broken sand-bank, and «uik down, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

" My dearest Ruth ! are you ill? Speak, darling! 
My love, my love, do s^peak to me !" 

What tender words after such harsh ones ! Tliey 
loosened the fountain of Ruth's tears, and she cried 
bitterly. 
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"Oh! did you see her — did you hear what she 
Baid?" 

*^ She ! Who, my darling? Don't sob so, Ruth; 
tell me what it is. Who has been near you? — who 
has been speaking to you to make you cry so?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Mason." And there was a fresh burst 
of sorrow. 

** You don't say so ; are you sure ? I was not 
away five minutes.'' 

'* Oh, yes, sir, I'm quite sure. She was so 
angry; she said I must never show my face there 
again. Oh, dear ! what shall I do?" 

It seemed to the poor child as if Mrs. Mason's 
words were irrevocable, and that, being so, she was 
shut out from every house. She saw how much 
she had done that was deserving of blame, now 
when it was too late to undo it. She knew with 
what severity and taunts Mrs. Mason had often 
treated her for involuntary failings, of which she 
had been quite unconscious; and now she had really 
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done wrong, and shrank with terror from the con- 
sequences. Her eyes were so blinded by the fast- 
falling tears, she did not see (nor had she seen 
would she have been able to interpret) the change 
in Mr. BelUngham's countenancCi as he stood silently 
watching her. He was silent so long, that even in 
her sorrow she began to wonder that he did not 
speak, and to wish to hear his soothing words once 
more. 

*' It is very unfortunate," he began, at last; and 
then he stopped; then he began again: '* It is very 
imfortunate; for, you see, I did not like to name it 
to you before, but, I believe — I have business, in 
fact, which obliges me to go to town to-morrow— 
to London, I mean; and I don't know when I shall 
be able to return." 

" To London I " cried Ruth ; ** are you going 
away ? Oh, Mr. Bellingham !" She wept afresh, 
giving herself up to the desolate feeling of sorrow, 
which absorbed all the terror she had been ex- 
periencing at the idea of Mrs. Mason^s anger. It 

VOL. I. I 
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seemed to her at this moment as though she cotild 
have bome everfihing bat his departure ; bat die 
did not speak again; and after two or three minutes 
had elapsed, he spoke — ^not in his natural careless 
Toice, but in a sort of constrained agitated tone. 

^I can hardly bear the idea of leaving you, 
my own Ruth. In such distress, too; for where 
yoa can go I do not know at all. From all you 
have told me of Mrs. Mason, I don't think she 
is likely to mitigate her sererxty in your case." 

No answer, but tears quietly, incessantly flowing. 
Mis. Mason's displeasure seemed a distant thing ; 
his gcang away was the present distress. He 
went on t 

" Ruth, would you go with me to London ? 
My darling, I cannot leave you here without a 
home ; the thought of leaving you at all is pain 
enough, but in these circumstances — so friendless, 
so homeless — it is impossible. Tou must come 
with me, love, and trust to me." 

StiU, she did not speak. Remember how youngs 
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and iimoceni, aad modiezleeB ake was I It seemed 
to her as if it would be ba^^inesB enoi^h to be 
with him; and as for the future, he wotdd arran^ 
and decide for that The futoie lay wrapped in 
a golden mist, which she did not care to pene^ 
trate; but if he, her sun^ was out of oght, and 
gone, the golden mist became dark heayy gloom, 
through which no hope could come. He took her 
hand* 

''Will you not come with me? Do you not 
love me enough to trust me? Oh, Ruth (reproach- 
fully), can you not trust me?" 

She had stopped crying, but was sobbing sadly. 

'^ I cannot bear this, love. Your sorrow is abso- 
lute pain to me; but it is worse to &el how in- 
different you are — ^how little you care about our 
separation. * 

He dropped her hand. She burst into a £resh fit 
of cryix^. 

'' I may haye to join my mother in Paris ; I 
don't know when I shall see you again. Oh, Ruth !" 
said he, T^iemexitly, '^ do yoo love me at all?' 

i2 
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She said something in a very low voice; he could 
not hear it, though he bent down his head — ^but he 
took her hand again. 

*' What was it you said, love? Was it not that 
you did love me? My darling, you do ! I can tell 
it by the trembling of this little hand ; then, you 
will not suffer me to go away alone and unhappy, 
most anxious about you? There is no other course 
open to you ; my poor girl has no friends to receive 
her. I will go home directly, and return in an 
hour with a carriage. You make me too happy by 
your silence, Ruth." 

" Oh, what can I do !" exclaimed Ruth. ** Mr. 
Bellingham, you should help me, and instead of 
that you only bewilder me." 

^^How, my dearest Ruth? Bewilder you! It 
seems so clear to me. Look at the case fairly I Here 
you are, an orphan, with only one person to love you, 
poor child ! — thrown off, for no fault of yours, by the 
only creature on whom you have a claim, that crea- 
ture a tyrannical, inflexible woman ; what is more 
natural (and, being natural, more right) than that 
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you should throw yourself upon the care of the one 
who loves you dearly — who would go through fire 
and water for you — who would shelter you from all 
harm? Unless, indeed, as I suspect^ you do not 

■ 

care for him. If so, Ruth I if you do not care for 
me, we had better part — ^I will leave you at once ; 
it will be better for me to go^ if you do not care 
. for me." 

He said this very sadly (it seemed so to Ruth, at 
least), and made as though he would have drawn 
his hand from hers, but now she held it with soft 
force. 

" Don't leave me, please, sir. It is very true I 
have no friend but you. Don't leave me, please 
But, oh I do tell me what I must do !" 

" Will you do it if I tell you? If you will trust 
me, I will do my very best for you. I will give you 
my best advice. You see your position; Mrs. Mason 
writes and gives her own exaggerated account to 
your guardian ; he is bound by no great love to you, 
from what I have heard you say, and throws you 
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<^; I, who might be able to be&iend you — through 

mj mother^ perhaps — I, who could at least comfort 

jou a little (could not I, Ruth?) am away, far away, 

for an indefinite time ; that is your position at 

present. Now^ what I advise is this. Come with 

me into this little inn; I will order tea for you — 

(I am sure you require it sadly)— and I will leave 

you there, and go home for the carriage. I will 

return in an hour at the latest. Then we are 

together, come what may; that is enough for me^ is 

it not for you, Ruth? Say, yes — say it ever so low, 

but give me the delight of hearing it. Ruth, say yes." 

Low and soft, with much hedtation, came 

the " Yes;" the fiital word of which she so little 

imagined the infinite consequences. The thought 

of being with him was all and everything. 

" How you tremble, my darling ! \ You are cold, 
love ! Come into the house, and I'll order tea 

directly, and be o£" 

She rose, and, leaning on his arm, went into the 

house. She was shaking and dizzy with the agita- 
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tipnof the laat hour. Heajpoke to the. citxI farmer* 
landlord, who conducted them ioio a neat parbur, 
with windows opening into the garden at the back 
of the house. Tbey had admitted much of the 
evening's fragrance through their open casements, 
before thej were hastily closed by the attentive 
host. 

<'Tea, directly, for this ladyP Thelandlozd 
vanished. 

'^ Dearest Ruth, I must go ; there is not an in- 
stant to be lost ; promise me to take some tea, for 
you are shivering all over, and deadly pale with the 
fi^ht that abominable woman has given you. I 
must go ; I shall be back in half an hour — and 
then no more partings, darling." 

He kissed ber pale cold face, and went away. 
The room whirled round before Suth ; it was a 
dream — a strange, varying, Suiting dream — with 
the old home of her childhood for one scene, with 
the terror of Mrs. Mason's unexpected appearance 
for another; and then, strangest, dizaest^ hap- 
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piest of all| there was the consciousness of his love, 
who was all the world to her; and the remembrance 
of the tender words, which still kept up their low 
soft echo in her heart. 

Her head ached so much that she could hardly 
see ; even the dusky twilight was a dazzling glare 
to her poor eyes ; and when the daughter of the 
house brought in the sharp light of the candles, 
preparatory for tea, Ruth hid her face in the sofa 
pillows with a low exclamation of pain. 

'^ Does your head ache, miss ?" asked the girl, in 
a gentle, sympathising voice. *' Let me make you 
some tea, miss, it will do you good. Many's the 
time poor mother's headaches were cured by good 
strong tea." 

Ruth murmured acquiescence ; the young girl 
(about Ruth's own age^ but who was the mistress 
of the little establishment^ owing to her mother's 
death) made tea, and brought Ruth a cup to the 
sofa where she lay. Ruth was feverish and thirsty, 
and eagerly drank it ofi^ although she could not 
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touch the bread-and-butter \f^hich the girl offered 
her. She felt better and fresher, though she was 
still faint and weak. 

" Thank you," said Ruth. ** Don't let me keep 
you; perhaps you are busy. You have been very 
kind, and the tea has done me a great deal of good." 

The girl left the room. Ruth became as hot as 
she had previously been cold, and went^and opened 
the wipdow, and leant out into the still, sweet, 
evening air. The bush of sweet-briar, underneath 
the window, scented the place, and the delicious 
fragrance reminded her of her old home. I think 
scents affect and quicken the memory more than 
either sights or sounds ; for Ruth had instantly 
before her eyes the little garden beneath the window 
of her mother's room, with the old man leaning on 
his Btick, watching her, just as he had done, not 
three hours before, on that very afternoon. 

'* Dear old Thomas 1 He and Mary would take 
me in, I think ; they would love me all the more 
if I were cast off. And Mr. BelUngham would, 
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perhaps, not be so very long away ; and he would 
know where to find me if I stayed at Milham Grange. 
Oh, would it not be better to go to them? I wonder 
if he would be very sorry ! I could not bear to 
make him sorry, ao kind as he has been to me; but 
I do believe it would be better to go to them, and 
aak their advice, at any rate. He would follow me 
there ; and I could talk over what I had better do, 
with the three best friends I have in the world — ^the 

m 
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only friends I have." 

She put on her bonnet, and op^ied the parlour 
door ; but then die saw the square figure of the 
landlord standing at the open house-door, smoking 
his evening pipe, and looming laige and distinct 
against the dark air and landscape beyond. Buth re- 
membered the cup of tea that she had drank ; it must 
be paid for, and she had no money with her. She 
feared that he would not let her quit the house 
without paying. She thought that she would leave 
a note for Mr. Bellingham, saying where she wa« 
gone, and how abe had left the house in debt, for 
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(like a child) all dileimnas appeared of equal magni- 
tude to her; and the difficulty of paasing die land- 
lord while he stood there, and of giving him an 
explanation of the circumatanoes (as far aa sach 
explanation was dae to him), appeared insuperable^ 
and as awkward^ and fraught with inoonvenienoe, as 
far more serious situations. She kept peeping out 
of her room, after she had written her little pencil 
note, to see if the outer door was stiE obstructed. 
There he stood, motionless, enjoji&g his pipe, and 
looking out into the darkness which gathered thick 
with the comii^ night. The fumes ci the tobacco 
were carried by the air into the house, and brought 
back Ruth's sick headache. Her energy left her; 
she became stupid and languid, and incapaUe of 
spirited exertion ; idie modified h^ plan of action, 
to the determination of asking Mr. Bellingham to 
take her to Milham Gauge, to the oaie of her 
humble friends, instead of to London. And she 
thought, in her simplicity, that he would instantly 
consent when he had heard her reasons. 
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She started up. A carriage dashed up to the 
door. She hushed her beatmg heart, and tried 
to stop her throbbing head to listen. She heard 
him speaking to the landlord, though she could 
not distinguish what he said; heard the jingling 
of money, and, in another moment, he was in 
the room, and had taken her arm to lead her 
to the carriage. 

'' Oh, sir ! I want you to take me to Milham 
Grange^" said she, holding back. '^Old Thomas 
would give me a home." 

''Well, dearest, we'll talk of all that in the 
carriage ; I am sure you will listen to reason. Nay; 
if you will go to Milham you must go in the 
carriage," said he, hurriedly. She was little 
accustomed to oppose the wishes of any one — 
obedient and docile by nature, and unsuspicious 
and innocent of any harmful consequences. She 
entered the carriage, and drove towards London. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The June of 18 — had been glorious and sunny^ 
and full of flowers ; but July came in with pouring 
lain, and it was a gloomy time for travellers and for 
weather-bound tourists, who lounged away the days 
in touching up sketches, dressing flies, and reading 
over again for the twentieth time the few volumes 
tiiey had brought with them. A number of the 
Times, five days old, had been in constant demand, 
in all the sitting-rooms of a certain inn in a little 
mountain village of North Wales, through a long 
July morning. The valleys around were filled 
with thick cold mist, which had crept up the hill- 
sides till the hamlet itself was folded in its white 
dense curtain, and from the inn windows nothing 
was seen of the beautiful scenery around. The 
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tourists who thronged the rooms might as well 
have been " wi* their dear little baimies at hame;" 
and so some of them seemed to think, as they 
stood^ with their faces flattened against the window- 
panes^ looking abroad in search of an event to fill 
up the dreary time. How many dinners were 
hastened that day^ by way of getting through the 
mornings let the poor Welsh kitchen-maid say! 
The very village children kept in-doors ; or if one 
or two more adventurous stole out into the land 
of temptation and puddles, they were soon dutched 
back by angry and busy mothers. 

It was only four o'clock, but most of the inmates 
of the inn thought it must be between six and 
seven^ the morning had seemed so long — so many 
hours had passed since dinner — when a Welsh 
car^ drawn by two horses, rattled briskly up to 
the door. Eveiy window of the ark was crowded 
with faces at the sound; the leathern curtains were 
undrawn to their curious eyes, and out sprang a 
gentleman, who carefully asosied a well-doaked- 
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up ladj into the little inn, delate the kndladj'a 
assurances of not having a roopi to spare. 

The gentleman (it was Mr. BeQingham) paid 
no attention to the speediea of the hostess, but 
quietly superintended the unpacking of the car* 
riage, and paid the postilion; then^ turning round 
with his face to the lights he spoke to the landlady^ 
whose voice had been rising during the last five 
mmutes: 

"Nay, Jenny, you're strangely altered^ if you 
can turn out an old friend on such an evening as 
this. If I remember right, Pen trfi Voelas is twenty 
miles across the bleakest mountain road I ever 
saw," 

" Indeed, sir, and I did not know you ; Mr. 
Bellingham, I believe. Indeed, sir, Pen trS Voelas 
is not above eighteen miles — ^we only charge for 
eighteen ; it may not be much above seventeen; 
and we're quite full, indeed, more's the pity." 

" Well, but Jenny, to oblige me, an old friend, 
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you can find lodgings out for some of your people — 
that house across, for instance." 

^' Indeed, sir, and it's at liberty ; perhaps you 
would not mind lodging there yourself; I could 
get you the best rooms, and send over a trifle or so 
of furniture, if they wem't as you'd wish them 
to be." 

"No, Jenny! here I stay. You'll not induce 
me to venture over into those rooms, whose dirt I 
know of old. Can't you persuade some one who is 
not an old friend to move across ? Say, if you like, 
that I had written beforehand to bespeak the rooms. 
Oh! I know you can manage it — I know your 
good-natured ways." 

" Indeed, sir — ^well ! I'll see, if you and the lady 
will just step into the back parlour, sir — there's no 
one there just now — ^the lady is keeping her bed 
to-day for a cold, and the gentleman is having a 
rubber at whist in number three. I'll see what I 
can do." 
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** Thank you, thank you. Is there a fire? if not, 
one must be lighted. Come, Ruthie, come." 

He led the way into a large, bow- windowed 

room, which looked gloomy enough that afternoon, 

but which I have seen bright and buoyant with 

youth and hope within, and sunny lights creeping 
down the purple mountain slope, and stealing over 

the green, soft meadows, till they reached the little 

garden, full of roses and lavender bushes, lying 

close under the window. I have seen — but I shall 

see no more. 

" I did not know you had been here before," 
said Ruth, as Mr. Bellingham helped her oflF with 
her cloak. 

** Oh, yes ; three years ago I was here on a read- 
ing party. We were here above two months, at- 
tracted by Jenny's kind heart* and oddities ; but 
driven away finally by the insuflferable dirt. How- 
ever, for a week or two it won't much signify." 

*' Bui can she take us in, sir? I thought I heard 
her saying her house was full." 

VOL. I. K 
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" Oh, yes — I dare say it is ; but I shall pay her 
well ; she can eaaly make excuses to some poor 
devil, and send him over to the other side; and, for 
a day or two, so that we have shelter, it does not 
much signify." 

** Could not we go to the house on the other side, 
sir?" 

" And have our meals carried across to us in a 
half- warm state, to say nothing of having no one to 
scold for bad cooking ! You don't know these out- 
of-the-way Welsh inns yet, Ruthie." 

** No ! I only thought it seemed rather unfair — " 
said Ruth, gently; but she did not end her sentence, 
for Mr. Bellingham formed his lips into a whistle, 
and walked to the window to survey the rain. 

The remembrance of his former good payment 
prompted many lit'tle lies of which Mrs. Morgan 
was guilty that afternoon, before she succeeded in 
turning out a gentleman and lady, who were only 
planning to remain till the ensuing Saturday at 
the outside, so, if they did fulfil their threat, and 
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leave on the next day, she would be no very great 
loser. 

These household arrangements complete, she 
sokoed herself with tea in her own little parlour, 
and shrewdly reviewed the circumstances of Mr. 
Bellingham's arrival. 

*^ Indeed ! and she's not his wife,** thought Jenny, 
"that's clear as day. His wife would have brought 
her maid, and given herself twice as many airs 
about the sitting-rooms; while this poor miss never 
spoke, but kept as still as a mouse. Indeed, and 
young men will be young men ; and, as long as iheic 
fathers and mothers shut their eyes, it's none of my 
business to go about asking questions." 

In this manner they settled down to a week's 
enjoyment of that Alpine country. It was most 
true enjoyment to Ruth. It was opening a new 
sense; vast ideas of beauty and grandeur filled her 
mind at the sight of the mountains now first beheld 
in fiill majesty. She was almost overpowered by 
the vague and solemn delight ; but by-and-by her 
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love for them equalled her awe, and in the night- 
time she would softly rise, and steal to the window 
to see the white moonlight, which gave a new as- 
pect to the everlasting hills that girdle the moun- 
tain village. 

Their breakfast- hour was late, in accordance with 
Mr. Bellingham's tastes and habits; but Ruth was 
up betimes, and out and away, brushing the dew- 
drops from the short crisp grass; the lark sung high 
above her head, and she knew not if she moved or 
stood still, for the grandeur of this beautiful earth 
absorbed all idea of separate and individual exist- 
ence. Even rain was a pleasure to her. She sat in 
the window-seat of their parlour (she would have 
gone out gladly, but that such a proceeding annoyed 
Mr. Bellingham, who usually at such times loimged 
away the listless hours on a sofa, and relieved him- 
self by abusing the weather); she saw the swift 
fleeting showers come athwart the sunlight like a 
rush of silver arrows; she watchedt he purple dark- 
ness on the heathery mountain side, and then the 
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pale golden gleam which succeeded. There was no 
change or alteration of nature that had not its 
own peculiar beauty in the eyes of Ruth; but if she 
had complained of the changeable climate, she would 
have pleased Mr. Bellingham more; her admiration 
and her content made him angry, until her pretty 
motions and loving eyes soothed down his im- 
patience. 

" Really, Ruth," he exclaimed one day, when 
they had been imprisoned by rain a whole morning, 
" one would think you had never seen a shower of 
rain before; it quite wearies me to see you sitting 
there watching this detestable weather with such a 
placid countenance; and for the last two hours you 
have said nothing more amusing or interesting than 
— * Oh, how beautiful!' or, ' There's another cloud 
coming across Moel Wynn.' " 

Ruth left her seat very gently, and took up her 
work. She wished she had the gift of being amus- 
ing; it must be dull for a man accustomed to all 
kinds of active employments to be shut up in the 
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house. She was recalled &om her absolute self- 
forgetftiliiess. What could she say to interest Mr. 
Bellingham? While she thought, he spoke again: 

** I remember when we were reading here three 
years ago^ we had a week of just such weather as 
this; but Howard and Johnson were capital whist- 
pkyers, and Wilbraham not bad, so we got through 
the days famously. Can you play ecarte, Ruth, or 
picquet?" 

" No, sir ; I have sometimes played at beggar- 
my-neighbour," answered Ruth, humbly, regretting 
her own deficiencies. 

He murmured impatiently, and there was silence 
for another half hour. Then he sprang up, and rung 
the bell violently. ** Ask Mrs. Morgan for a pack of 
cards. Ruthie, I'll teach you ecarte^' said he. 

But Ruth was stupid, not so good as a dummy, 
he said; and it was no fun betting against himself. 
So the cards were flung across the table — on the 
floor — ^anywhere. Ruth picked them up. As she 
rose, she sighed a Utde with the depression of 
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spirits consequent upon her own want of power to 
amuse and occupy him she loved. 

" You're pale, love!" said he, half repenting of 
liis anger at her blunders over the cards. " Go out 
before dinner; you know you don't mind this cursed 
weather; and see that you come home ftill of adven- 
tures to relate. Come, little blockhead I give me a 
kiss, and begone." 

She left the room with a feeling of relief; for if he 
were dull without her, she should not feel respon- 
sible, and unhappy at her own stupidity. The open 
air, that kind soothing balm which gentle mother 
Nature offers to us all in our seasons of depression, 

relieved her. The rain had ceased, though every 

» 
leaf and blade was loaded with trembling glittering 

drops. Ruth went down to the circular dale, into 

which the brown-foaming mounfcdn river feU and 

made a deep pool, and, after resting there for a while, 

ran on between broken rocks down to the valley 

below. The waterfall was magnificent, as she had 

anticipated; she longed to extend her walk to the ^ 
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other side of the stream, so she sought the stepping- 
stones, the usual crossing-place, which were over- 
shadowed by trees, a few yards from the pool. The 
waters ran high and rapidly, as busy as life, between 
the pieces of grey rock; but Ruth had no fear, and 
went lightly and steadily on. About the middle, 
however, there was a great gap ; either one of the 
stones was so covered with water as to be invisible, 
or it had been washed lower down ; at any rate, 
the spring from stone to stone was long, and Ruth 
hesitated for a moment before taking it. The sound 
of rushing waters was in her ears to the exclusion 
of every other noise; her eyes were on the current 
running swiftly below her feet; and thus she was 
startled to see a figure close before her on one of the 
stones, and to hear a voice offering help. 

She looked up and saw a man, who was apparently 
long past middle life, and of the stature of a dwarf; 
a second glance accounted for the low height of the 
speaker, for then she saw he was deformed. As 
the consciousness of this infirmity came into her 
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mind, it must have told itself in her softened eyes, 
for a faint flush of colour came into the pale face of 
the deformed gentleman, as he repeated his words: 

*' The water is very rapid ; will you take my 
hand? Perhaps I can help you." 

Ruth ac'cepted the o£fer, and with this assistance 
she was across in a moment. He made way for her 
to precede him in the narrow wood path, and then 
silently followed her up the glen. 

When they had passed out of the wood into the 
pasture-land beyond, Ruth once more turned to 
mark him. She was struck afresh with the mild 
beauty of the face, though there was something 
in the countenance which told of the body's de- 
formity, something more and beyond the pallor of 
habitual ill-health, something of a quick spiritual 
light in the deep-set eyes, a sensibility about the 
mouth; but altogether, though a peculiar, it was a 
most attractive face. 

** Will you allow me to accompany you if you 
are going the round by Cwm Dhu, as I imagine 
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you are? The hand-rail is blown away from the 
little wooden bridge by the storm last night, and 

the rush of waters below may make you dizzy; and 

it is really dangerous to fall there, the stream is so 

deep." 

They walked on without much speech. She 
wondered who her companion might be. She 
should have known him, if she had seen him among 
the strangers at the inn;^ and yet he spoke English 
too well to be a Welshman;' he knew the country 
and the paths so perfectly, he must be a resident ; and 
so she tossed him irom England to Wales and back 
again in her imagination. 

'' I only came here yesterday," said he, as a 
widening in the path permitted them to walk abreast. 
'' Last night I went to the higher waterfalls; they 
are most splendid." 

^^ Did you go out in all that rain?" asked Ruth, 
timidly. 

** Oh, yes. Rain never hinders merfrom walking. 
■^ Indeed, it gives a new beauty to such a country as 
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this. Besides, my time for my excursion is so short, 
I camiot afford to waste a day." 

*' Then, you do not live here?" asked Ruth. 

"Nolmyhomeisinaverydiferentpkce. IKve 
in a busy town, where at times it is difficult to feel 
the truth that 

There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human caie and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlasting chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Throos^ dusky Ume and crowded mart^ 
Flying their task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

1 have an annual holiday, which I generally spend 
in Wales; and often in this immediate neighbour- 
hood." ' 

" I do not wonder at your choice," replied Ruth. 
** It is a beautiful country." 

'^ It is, indeed; and I have been inoculated 
by an old innkeeper at Conway with a love for its 
people, and history, and traditions. I have picked 
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up enough of the language to understand many of 
their legends ; and some are very fine and awe- 
inspiring, others very poetic and fanciful." 

I 

Ruth was too shy to keep up the conversation by 
any remark of her own, although his gentle, pensive 
manner was very winning. 

** For instance/* said he, touching a long bud- 
laden stem of fox-glove in the hedge-side, at the 
bottom of which one or two crimson speckled 
flowers were bursting from their green sheaths, 
'* I dare say, you don't know what makes this fox- 
glove bend and sway so gracefully. You think it 
is blown by the wind, don't you?" He looked at 
her with a grave smile, which did not enliven his 
thoughtful eyes, but gave an inexpressible sweetness 
to his face. 

** I always thought it was the wind. What is 
it ?" asked Ruth, innocently. 

*' Oh, the Welsh tell you that this flower is sacred 
to the fairies, and that it has the power of recognis- 
ing them, and all spiritual beings who pass by, and 
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that it bows in deference to them as they waft 
along. Its Welsh name is Maneg EUyllyn — ^the 
good people's glove; and hence, I imagine, our 
folk's-glove or fox-glove." 

** It's a very pretty fancy," said Ruth, much in- 
terested^ and wishing that he would go on, without 
expecting her to reply. 

But they were already at the wooden bridge ; 
he led her across, and then, bowing his adieu, he had 
taken a difierent path even before Ruth had thanked 
him for his attention. 

It was an adventure to tell Mr. Bellingham, how- 
ever; and it roused and amused him till dinner-time 
came, after which he sauntered forth with a cigar. 

" Ruth," said he, when he returned, ** Tve seen 
your little hunchback. He looks like Riquet-with- 
the-Tuft. He's not a gentleman, though. If it had 
not been for his deformity, I should not have made 
him out from your description ; you called him a 
gentleman.** 

*^ And don't you, sir ?" asked Ruth, surprised. 
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'' Oh, no I he's regularly shabby and seedy in his 
appearance; lodging, too, the ostler told me, over 
that horrible candle and cheese shop, the smell of 
which is insufferable twenty yards off— no gentle- 
man could endure it ; he must be a traveller or 
artist, or something of that kind." 

'^ Did you see his face, sir ?'^ asked Buth. 

^' No ; but a man's back — his totU emembk has 
character enough in it to decide his rank." 

'^ His &ce was very singular ; quite beautiful !" 
said she, softly ; but the subject did not interest 
Mr. BeUingham, and he let it drop. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next day the weather was brave and glorious ; 
a perfect " bridal of the earth and sky;" and every 
one turned out of the inn to enjoy the ftesh beauty 
of nature. Ruth was quite unconscious of being 
theobjectof remark, and, in her Ught rapid passings 
to and fro, had never looked at the doors and 
windows, where many watchers stood observing her, 
and comioenting upon her situation or her appear- 
ance. 

" She's a very lovely creature," said one gentle- 
man, rising from the breakfast-table to catch a 
gUmpse of her, as she entered from her morning's 
ramble. '^ Not above sixteen, I should think. 
Very modest and innocent-looking in her white 
gown !*' 
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His wife, busy administering to the wants of a fine 
little boy, could only say (without seeing the young 
girl's modest ways, and gentle, down-cast counte- 
nance): 

" Well ! I do think it's a shame such people should 
be allowed to come here. To think of such wicked- 
ness under the same roof! Do come away, my 
dear, and don't flatter her by such notice." 

The husband returned to the breakfast-table; he 

smelt the broiled ham and eggs, and he heard his 

» 
wife's commands. Whether smelling or hearing 

had most to do in causing his obedience, I cannot 

tell ; perhaps you can. 

** Now, Harry, go and see if nurse and baby are 
ready to go out with you. You must lose no time 
this beautiful morning." 

Ruth found Mr. Bellingham was not yet come 
down ; so she sallied out for an additional half 
hour's ramble. Flitting about through the village, 
trying to catch all the beautiful sunny peeps at the 
scenery between the cold stone houses, which threw 
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the radiant distance into aerial perspective far away^ 
she passed by the little shop ; and, just issuing from 
it, came the nurse and baby, and little boy. The 
babysat in placid dignity in her nurse's arms, with 
a face of queenly calm. Her fresh, soft, peachy 
complexion was really tempting ; and Ruth, who 
was always fond of children, went up to coo and 
to smile at the little thing, and, after some " peep- 
boing," she was about to snatch a kiss, when Harry, 
whose face had been reddening ever since the play 
began, lifted up his sturdy little right arm and 
hit Ruth a great blow on the face. 

^^ Oh, for shame, sir !" said the nurse, snatching 
back his hand ; " how dare you do that to the lady 
who is so kind as to speak to Sissy." 

"She's not a lady!" said he, indignantly. 
" She's a bad naughty girl — ^mamma said so, she 
did ; and she sha'n't kiss our baby." 

The nurse reddened in her turn. She knew what 
he must have heard; but it was awkward to bring 
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it out, standing &ce to &ee with the elegant young 
lady. 

" Children pick up such notions^ ma'am," said 
she at last, apologetically to Ruth, who sfcood, white 
and still, with a new idea running through her 
mind. 

'^It's no notion; it's troe, nurse; and I heard 
you say it yourself. Go away, naughty woman !" 
said the boy, in infantile vehemence of passion to 
Ruth. 

To the muse's infinite relief Ruth turned away, 
humbly and meekly, with bent head, and slow, 
unnfTtain steps. But as she turned, she saw the mild 
sad face of the deformed gentleman, who was sitting 
at the open window above the shop; he looked 
sadder and graver than ever ; and his eyes met her 
glance with an esqpression o£ deep sorrow. And so, 
condemned alike by youth and age, she stole with 
timid step into the house. Mr. Bellingham was 
awaiting her coming in the sitting-room. The 
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glorious day restored all his buoyancy of spirits* 
He talked gaily away, without pausing for a reply; 
while Ruth made tea, and tried to calm her hearty 
which was yet beating with the agitation of the 
new ideas she had received from the occurrence of 
the morning. Luckily for her, the only answers 
required for some time were monosyllables; but 
those few words were uttered in so depressed and 
mournful a tone, that at last they struck Mr. Bel» 
lingham with surprise and displeasure, as the con- 
dition of mind they unoSnsciously implied did not 
harmonise with his own. 

'* Ruth, what is the matter this morning? Yon 
really are very provoking. Yesterday, when every- 
thing was gloomy, and you might have been awai« 
that I was out of spirits^ I heard nothing but ex^ 
pressions of delight ; to-day, when every creature 
under heaven is rejoicing, you look most deplorable 
and woe-begone. You really should learn to have 
a little sjonpathy." 

The tears fell quickly down Buth^s cheeks, but 

l2 
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she did not speak. She could not put into words 
the sense she was just beginning to entertain of the 
estimation in which she was henceforward to be 
held. She thought he would be as much grieved 
as she was at what had taken place that morning ; 
she fancied she should sink in his opinion if she told 
him how others regarded her ; besides, it seemed 
ungenerous to dilate upon the suffering of which he 
was the cause. 

" I will not," thought she, ** embitter his life ; 
I will try and be cheerful. I must not think of 
myself so much. J£ I can but make him happy, 
what need I care for chance speeches?" 

Accordingly, she made every effort possible to 
be as light-hearted as he was; but, somehow, the 
moment she relaxed, thoughts would intrude, and 
wonders would force themselves upon her mind; 
80 that altogether she was not the gay and bewitch- 
ing companion Mr. Bellingham had previously 
found her. 

They sauntered out for a walk. The path they 
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chose led to a wood on the side of a hill, and they 
entered, glad of the shade of the trees. At first 
it appeared like any common grove, but they soon 
came to a deep descent, on the summit of which 
they stood, looking down on the tree-tops, which 
were softly waving far beneath their feet. There 
was a path leading sharp down, and they followed 
it; the ledge of rock made it almost like going 
down steps, and their walk grew into a bounding, 
and their bounding into a run, before they reached 
the lowest plane. A green gloom reigned there ; 
it was the still hour of noon; the little birds were 
quiet in some leafy shade. They went on a few 
yards, and then they came to a circular pool over 
shadowed by .the trees, whose highest boughs had 
been beneath their feet a few minutes before. The 
pond was hardly below the surface of the groimd, 
and there was nothing like a bank on any side. 
A heron was standing there motionless, but when 
he saw them he flapped his wings and slowly rose, 
and soared above the green heights of the wood 
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up into the very sky itself, for at that depth the 
trees appeared to touch the round white clouds 
which brooded over the earth. The speed-well 
grew in the shallowest water of the pool, and all 
around its margin, but the flowers were hardly 
seen at first, so deep was the green shadow cast by 
the trees. In the very middle of the pond the sky 
was mirrored clear and dark^ a blue which looked 
as if a black void lay behind. 

" Oh, there are water-lilies," said Ruth, her eye 
catching on the &rther side. '^ I must go and get 
some." 

" No ; I will get them for you. The ground is 
spongy all round there. Sit still, Ruth; this heap 
of grass will make a capital seat.' ' 

He went round, and she waited quietly for his 
return. When he came back he took off her 
bonnet, without speaking, and began to place his 
flowers in her hair. She was quite still while he 
arranged her coronet, looking up in his face with 
loving eyes, with a peaceful composure. She knew 
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that he was pleased fix>m his manner, which had the 
jojousness of a child playing with a new toy, and 
she did not think twice of his occupation. It was 
pleasant to fc^get everything except his pleafiure. 
When he had decked her out, he said : 

** There, Ruth ! now you'll do. Come and look 
at yourself in the pond. Here, where there are no 
weeds. Come." 

She obeyed, and could not hrfp seeing her own 
loveliness; it gave her a sense of satisfaction for an in- 
stant^ as the sight of any other beautiful object would 
have done, but she never thought of asBodating it 
with herself She knew that she was beautiM; but 
, that seemed abstract, and removed from herself. Her 
existence was in feeling, and thinking, and lo«ng. 

Down in that green hollow they were quite in 
harmony. Her beauty was all that Mr. BdDingham 
cared for, and it was supreme. It was all he recog>- 
nised of her, and he was proud of it. She stood in 
her white dress against the trees which grew around ; 
her fiice was flushed into a brilliancy of colour which 
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resembled that of a rose in June ; the great heavy 
white flowers drooped on either side of her beautiful 
head, and if her brown hair was a little disordered, 
the very disorder only seemed to add a grace. She 
pleased him more by looking so lovely than by all 
her tender endeavours to fall in with his varying 
humour. 

But when they left the wood, and Ruth had 
taken out her flowers, and resumed her bonnet, 
as they came near the inn, the simple thought of 
giving him pleasure was not enough to secure Ruth's 
peace. She became pensive and sad, and could not 
rally into gaiety. 

" Really, Ruth," said he, that evening, " you must 
not encourage yourself in this habit of falling into 
melancholy reveries without any cause. You have 
been sighing twenty times during the last half hour. 
Do be a little cheerful. Remember, I have no 
companion but you in this out-of-the-way place." 

"I am very sorry, sir/' said Ruth, her eyes 
filling with tears ; and then she remembered that it 
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was very dull for him to be alone with her, heavy 
hearted as she had been all day. She said in a 
sweet, penitent tone: 

" Would you be so kind as to teach me one of 
those games at cards you were speaking about 
yesterday, sir? I would do my best to learn." 

Her soft, murmuring voice won its way. They 
rang for the cards, and he soon forgot that there 
was such a thing as depression or gloom in the 
world, in the pleasure of teaching such a beautiful 
ignoramus the mysteries of card-playing. 

" There !" said he, at last, " that's enough for one 
lesson. Do you know, little goose, your blunders 
have made me laugh myself into one of the worst 
headaches I have had for years." 

He threw himself on the sofa, and in an instant 
she was by his side. 

** Let me put my cool hands on your forehead," 
she begged ; " that used to do mamma good." 

He lay still, his face away from the light, and 
not speaking. Presently he fell asleep. Ruth put 
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out the candles, and sat patiently by him for a long 
time, fancying he would awaken refreshed. The 
room grew cool in the night air ; but Ruth dared 
not rouse him from what aj^ared to be sound, re- 
storing slumber. She covered him with her shawl, 
which she had thrown over a chair on coming in 
from their twilight ramble. She had ample time 
to think; but she tried to banish thought. At last, 
his breathing became quick and oppressed, and, after 
listening to it for some minutes with increasing 
affiight, Ruth ventured to waken him. He sealed 
stupified and shivery. Ruth became more and more 
terrified; all the household were asleep except one 
servant-girl, who was wearied out of what little 
English she had knowledge of in more waking 
hours, and could only answer, '^ Iss, indeed, ma'am," 
to any question put to her by Ruth. 

She sat by the bedside all night long. He 
moaned and tossed, but never spoke sensibly. It 
was a new form of illness to the miserable Ruth. 
Her yesterday's suffering went into the black 
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distance of long-past years. The present was all* 
in-alL When she heard people stirring, she went 
in search of Mrs. Morgan, whose shrewd sharp 
manners, unsoftened by inward respect for the poor 
girl, had awed Ruth even when Mr. Bellingham 
was by to protect her. 

'^ Mrs. Morgan," said she, sitting down in the 
little parlour appropriated to the kn^ady, for she 
felt her strength suddenly desert her— '^ Mrs. Mor- 
gan, I'm afraid Mr. Bellingham is very ill;" — ^here 
she burst into tears, but instantly checking herself, 
'* Oh, what must I do ?** continued she ; " I don't 
think he has known anything all through the night, 
and he looks so strange and wild this, morning." 

She gazed up into Mrs. Morgan's face, as if 
reading an oracle. 

" Indeed, miss, ma'am, and it's a very awkward 
thing. But don't cry, that can do no good, 'deed 
it can't. I'll go and see the poor young man 
myself, and then I can judge if a doctor is wanting." 

Ruth followed Mrs. Morgan up-etairs. When 
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they entered the sick-room Mr. Bellingham was 
sitting up in bed, looking wildly about him, and 
as he saw them^ he exclaimed : 

"Ruth! Euth ! come here; I won't be left 
alone!" and then he fell down exhausted on the 
pillow. Mrs. Morgan went up and spoke to him, 
but he did not answer or take any notice. 

** I'll send for Mr. Jones, my dear, 'deed and I 
will ; we'll have him here in a couple of hours, 
please God." 

** Oh, can't he come sooner?" asked Ruth, wild 
with terror. 

*' 'Deed no; he lives at Llangl&s when he's at 
home, and that's seven mile away, and he may be 
gone a round eight or nine mile on the other 
side Llangl&s; but I'll send a boy on the pony 
directly." 

Saying this, Mrs. Morgan left Ruth alone. There 
was nothing to be done, for Mr. Bellingham had 
again fallen into heavy sleep. Sounds of daily life 
began, bells rang, breakfast-services clattered up 
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and down the passages, and Ruth sat on shivering 
by the bedside in that darkened room. Mrs. Mor- 
gan sent her breakfast up-stairs by a chambermaid, 
but Ruth motioned it away in her sick agony, and 
the girl had no right to urge her to partake of it. 
That alone broke the monotony of the long morning. 
She heard the sound of merry parties setting out 
on excursions, on horseback or in carriages ; and 
once, stiff and wearied, she stole to the window, 
and looked out on one side of the blind ; but the 
day looked bright and discordant to her aching, 
anxious heart The gloom of the darkened room 
was better and more befitting. 

It was some hours after he was summoned before 
the doctor made his appearance. He questioned his 
patient, and, receiving no coherent answers, he 
asked Ruth concerning the symptoms, but when 
she questioned him in turn he only shook his head 
and looked grave. He made a sign to Mrs. Mor- 
gan to follow him out of the room, and they went 
down to her parlour, leaving Ruth in a depth of 
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de^air, lower than she could have thought it pos- 
sible there remained for her to experience, an hour 
bef(»e. 

^' I am afraid this is a bad case," said Mr. Jones 
to Mrs. Morgan in Welsh. ** A brain-fever has 
evidently set in/' 

" Poor young gentleman ! poor young man ! He 
looked the very picture of health !" 

** That very appearance of robustness will, in all 
probability, make his disorder more violent. How- 
ever, we must hope for the best, Mrs. Morgan. 
Who is to attend upon him? He will require care- 
ful nursing. Is that young lady his sister? She 
looks too young to be his wife?** 

** No, indeed ! Gentlemen like you must know, 
Mr. Jones, that vre can't always look too closely 
into the ways of young men who come to our 
houses. Not but what I*m sorry for her, for she's 
an innocent, inoffensive young creature. I always 
think it right, for my own morals, to put a little 
scorn into my manners when such as her come to 
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stay here; but, indeed, she's so gentle, Tve found 
it hard work to sbow the proper contempt/' 

She would hare gone on to her inattentive 
listener if she had not heard a low tap at the door, 
which recaOed her from her morality, and Mr. 
Jones firom his oonaderation of the necessary pre- 
scriptions. 

'' Come in T said Mrs. Morgan^ i^iarply. And 
Buth came in. She was white and trembling; but 
she stood in that dignity which strong feelings kept 
down by self-command^ always imparts. 

/' I wish you, sb, to be so kind as to tell me, 
clearly and distinctly, what I must do for Mr. 
Bellingham. Every direction you give me shall 
be mosb careftilly attended to. You spoke about 

ft 

leeches — ^I can put them on, and see about them. 
Tell me eTei3rthing, sir, that you wish to have 
doner 

Her manner was calm and serious, and her coun- 
tenance and deportment showed that the occasion 
was calling out strength sufficient to meet it. Mr. 
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Jones spoke with a deference which he had not 
thought of using up-stairs, even while he supposed 
her to be the sister of the invalid. Ruth listened 
gravely; she repeated some of the injunctions, in 
order that she might be sure that she fully compre- 
hended them, and then, bowing, left the room. 

" She is no common person," said Mr. Jones. 
" Still she is too young to have the responsibility of 
such a serious case. Have you any idea where his 
friends live, Mrs. Morgan?" 

" Indeed and I have. His mother, as haughty 

f 

a lady as you would wish to see, came travelling 

through Wales last year; she stopped here, and, I 
warrant you, nothing was good enough for her; she 
was real quaUty. She left some clothes and books 
behind her (for the maid was almost as fine as the 
mistress, and little thought of seeing after her lady's 
clothes, having a taste for going to see scenery along 
with the man-servant), and we had several letters 
from her. I have them locked in the drawers in 
the bar, where I keep such things.** 
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** Well ! I should recommend your writing to the 
lady, and telling her her son's state.'' 

'* It would be a favour, Mr. Jones, if you would 
just write it yourself. English writing comes so 
strange to my pen." 

The letter was written, and, in order to save 
time, Mr. Jones took it to the Llanglas post-office. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ruth put away every thought of the past or 
future; everything that could unfit her for the 
duties of the present. Exceeding love supplied the 
place of experience. She never left the room after 
the first day; she forced herself to eat, because his 
service needed her strength. She did not indulge 
in any tears, because the weeping she longed for 
would make her less able to attend upon him. She 
watched, and waited, and prayed : prayed with an 
utter forgetfulness of self, only with a consciousness 
that God was all powerful, and that he, whom she 
loved so much, needed the aid of the Mighty One. 

Day and night, the summer night, seemed 
merged into one. She lost count of time in the 
hushed and darkened room. One morning Mrs. 
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Morgan beckoned her out ; and she stole on tiptoe 
into the dazading gallery, on one nde of i^hich th« 
bedrooms opened. 

" She's come/* whispered Mrs. Morgan, looking 
Tcrj much excited, and forgetting that Ruth had 
never heard that Mrs. Bellingham had been sum- 
moned. 

" Who is come?" asked Ruth. The idea of Mrs. 
Mason flashed through her mind — but with a more 
terrible^ because a more vague dread, she heard 
that it was his mother ; the mother of whom he 
had alwajs spoken as a person whose opinion was 
to be regarded more than that of any other in- 
dividual. 

" What must I do? Will she be angry with me?" 
said she, relapang into her childJike dependence 
on others ; and feeling that even Mrs. Morgan was 
some one to stand between h^ and Mrs. Bel- 
Hngham. 

Mrs. Morgan herself was a little perplexed. Her 
morality was rather shocked at the idea of a proper 

M 2 
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real lady like Mrs. Bellingham discovering that she 
had winked at the connexion between her son and 
Ruth. She was quite inclined to encourage Ruth 
in her inclination to shrink out of Mrs. Bellingham's 
observation, an inclination which arose from no 
definite consciousness of having done wrong, but 
principally from the representations she had always 
heard of the lady*s awfulness. Mrs. Bellingham 
swept into her son^s room as if she were uncon- 
scious what poor young creature had lately haunted 
it ; while Ruth hurried into some unoccupied bed- 
room, and, alone there, she felt her self-restraint 
suddenly give way, and burst into the saddest, most 
utterly wretched weeping she had ever known. 
She was worn out with watching, and exhausted 
by passionate crying, and she lay down on the bed 
and fell asleep. The day passed on ; she slumbered 
unnoticed and unregarded ; she awoke late in the 
evening with a sense of having done wrong m 
sleeping so long ; the strain upon her responsibility 
had not yet left her. Twilight was closing fast 
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around ; she waited until it had become night, and 
then she stole down to Mrs. Morgan's parlour. 

** If you please may I come in?" asked she. 

Jenny Morgan was doing up the hieroglyphics 
wliich she called her accounts; she answered sharply 
enough^ but it was a permission to enter, and Ruth 
was thankful for it. 

*^ Will you tell me how he is ? Do you think I 
may go back to him ?" 

" No, indeed, that you may not. Nest, who has 
made his room tidy these many days, is not fit to 
go in now. Mrs. Bellingham has brought her own 
maid, and the family nurse, and Mr. Bellingham's 
man; such a tribe of servants, and no end to pack- 
ages ; water-beds coming by the carrier, and a 
doctor from London coming down to-morrow, as if 
feather beds and Mr. Jones was not good enough. 
Why, she won't let a soul of us into the room ; 
there's no chance for you !" 

Ruth sighed. " How is he ?" she inquired, after 
a pause. 
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^' How can I tell indeed, when I'm not allowed to 
go near him. Mr. Jones said to-night was a turning 
point; bat I doubt it, for it is four days since he was 
taken ill, and who ever heard of a sick person taking 
a turn on an even number of days ; it's always on 
the third, or the fifth, or seventh, or so on. He^U 
not turn till to-fnorrow night, take my word for it, 
and their fime London doctor will get all the credit, 
and honest Mr. Jones will be thrown aside. I don't 
think he will get better myself, though — Gelert 
does not howl for nothing. My patience ! what's 
the matter with the girl — ^lord, child, you're never 
going to faint, and be ill on my hands." Her 
sharp voice recalled Ruth from the sick imconscious^ 
ness that had been creeping over her as she listened 
to the latter part of this speech. She sat down 
and could not speak — the room whirled round and 
round — ^her white feebleness touched Mrs. Mor- 
gan's heart. 

'^ You've had no tea, I guess. Indeed, and the 
girls are very careless." She rang the bell with 
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energy, and seconded her pull by going to the door 
and shouting out sharp directions, in Welsh, to 
Nest and Gwen, and three or four other roughs kind, 
slatternly servants. 

They brought her tea, which was comfortable, 
according to the idea of comfort prevalent in that 
rude, hospitable place; there was plenty to eat, too 
much, indeed, for it revolted the appetite it was 
intended to provoke. But the heartiness with 
which the kind, rosy waiter pressed her to eat, and 
the scolding Mrs. Morgan gave her, when she found 
the buttered toast untouched (toast on which she 
had herself desired that the butter might not be 
spared), did Ruth more good than the tea. She 
began to hope, and to long for the morning when 
hope might have become certainty. It was all in 
vain that she was told that the room she had been 
in all day was at her service; she did not say a 
word, but she was not going to bed that night, ot 
all nights in the year, when Hfe or death hung trem- 
bling in the balance. She went into the sick room 
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till the bustling house was still, and heard busy feet 
passing to and fro into the room she might not 
enter; and voices, imperious, though hushed down 
to a whisper, ask for innumerable thing?. Then 
there was silence ; and when she thought that all 
were dead asleep, except the watchers, she stole 
out into the gallery. On the other side were two 
windows, cut into the thick stone wall, and flower- 
pots were placed on the shelves thus formed, where 
great, untrimmed, straggling geraniums grew, and 
strove to reach the light. The window near Mr. 
Bellingham's door was open ; the soft, warm-scented 
night-air came sighing in in faint gusts, and then was 
still. It was summer; there was no black darkness 
in the twenty-four hours; only the light grew dusky, 
and colour disappeared from objects, of which the 
shape and form remained distinct. A soft grey 
oblong of barred light fell on the flat wall opposite 
to the windows, and deeper grey shadows marked 
out the tracery of the plants, more graceful thus 
than in reality. Ruth crouched where no light fell. 
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She sat on the ground close by the door ; her 
whole existence was absorbed in listening; all was 
still; it was only her heart beating with the strong, 
heavy, regular sound of a hammer. She wished she 
could stop its rushing, incessant*clang. She heard 
a rustle of a silken gown, and knew it ought not 
to have been worn in a sick room; for her senses 
seemed to have passed into the keeping of the in- 
valid, and to feel only as he felt. The noise was 
probably occasioned by some change of posture in 
the watcher inside, for it was once more dead-still. 
The soft wind outside sank with a low, long, distant 
moan among the windings of the hills, and lost itself 
there, and came no more again. But Ruth's heart 
beat loud. She rose with as little noise as if she 
were a vision, and crept to the open window to try 
and lose the nervous listening for the ever-recurring 
sound. Out beyond, iinder the calm sky, veiled 
with a mist rather than with a cloud, rose the high, 
dark outlines of the mountains, shutting in that 
village as if it lay in a nest. They stood, like giants, 
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solemnly watching for the end of Earth and Time. 
Here and there a black round shadow reminded 
Ruth of some " Cwm," or hollow, where she and 
her lover had rambled in sun and in gladness. She 
then thought the land enchanted into everlasting 
l»rightness and happiness; she fancied, then, that 
into a region so lovely no bale or woe could enter, but 
would be charmed away and disappear before the 
sight of the glorious guardian mountains. Now she 
knew the truth, that earth has no barrier which avails 
against agony. It comes lightning-like down from 
heaven, into the mountain house and the town garret; 
into the palace and into the cottage. The garden 
lay close under the house; a bright spot enough 
by day ; for in that soil, whatever was planted grew 
and blossomed in spite of neglect. The white roses 
gUmmered out in the dusk all the night through; 
the red were lost in shadow. Between the low 
boundary of the garden and the hills swept one or 
two green meadows ; Ruth looked into the grey 
darkness till she traced each separate wave of out- 
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line. Then she heard a little restless bird chirp out 
its wakefulness from a nest in the ivy round the 
walls of the house. But the mo^lier-bird spread 
her so£b feathers^ and hushed it into silence. Pre- 
sently, however, many little birds began to scent 
the coming dawn, and rustled among the leaves, 
and chirruped loud and clear. Just above the ho- 
rizon, too, the mist became a silvery grey cloud 
hanging on the edge of the world; presently it 
turned shimmering white ^ and then, in an instant, 
it flushed into rose, and the moontaiti tops sprang 
into heaven, and bathed in the presence of the 
shadow of God. With a bound, the sun of a 
molten fiery red came above the horizon, and im- 
mediately thousands of little birds sang out for joy, 
and a soft chorus of mysterious^ glad murmurs came 
forth from the earth ; the low whispering wind left 
its hiding-place among the clefts and hollows of the 
hills, and wandered among the rustling herbs and 
trees, waking the flower-buds to the life of another 
day. Ruth gave a sigh of relief that the night was 
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over and gone ; for she knew that soon suspense 
would be ended, and the verdict known, whether 
for life or for death. She grew faint and sick with 
anxiety; it almost seemed as if she must go into 
the room and learn the truth. Then she heard 
movements, but they were not sharp or rapid, as if 
prompted by any emergency; then, again, it was 
still. She sat curled up upon the floor, with her 
head thrown back against the wall, and her hands 
clasped round her knees. She had yet to wait. 
Meanwhile, the invalid was slowly rousing himself 
from a long, deep, sound, health-giving sleep. His 
mother had sat by him the night through, and was 
now daring to change her position for the first time ; 
she was even venturing to give directions in a low 
voice to the old niirse, who had dozed away in an 
arm-chair, ready to obey any summons of her mis- 
tress. Mrs. Bellingham went on tiptoe towards the- 
door, and chiding herself because her stiff, weary 
limbs made some slight noise. She had an irre- 
pressible longing for a few minutes* change of scene 
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after her night of watching. She felt that the 
crisis was over; and the relief to her mind made her 
conscious of every bodily feeling and irritation, 
which had passed unheeded as long as she had 
been in suspense. 

She slowly opened the door. Ruth sprang up- 
right at the first sound of the creaking handle. Her 
very lips were stiff and unpliable with the force of 
the blood which rushed to her head. It seemed as 
if she could not form words. She stood right before 
Mrs. Bellingham. ** How is he, madam?" 

Mrs. Bellingham was for a moment surprised at 
the white apparition which seemed to rise out of 
the ground. But her quick, proud mind under- 
stood it all in an instant. This was the girl, then, 
whose profligacy had led her son astray; had raised 
up barriers in the way of her favourite scheme of 
his marriage with Miss Duncombe; nay, this was 
the real cause of his illness, his mortal danger at this 
present time, and of her bitter, keen anxiety. If, 
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under any circumstanoes, Mrs. Bellingham could 
have been guilty of the ill-breeding of not answer- 
ing a question, it was now; and for a moment she 
was tempted to pass on in eilence. Ruth could not 
wait; she spoke again ; 

** For the love of God, madam^ speak ! How is 
he? WillheHve?" 

If she did not answer her, she thought the crea- 
ture was desperate enough to force her way into his 

w 

room. • So she spoke. 

** He has slept well: he is better." 

*' Oh ! my God, I thank thee," murmured Ruth, 
sinking back against the wall. 

It was too much to hear this wretched girl thank- 
ing God for her son's life ; as if, in fact, she had 
any lot or part in him, and to dare to speak to the 
Almighty on her son's behalf ! Mrs. Bellingham 
looked at her with cold, contemptuous eyes, whose 
glances were like ice-bolts, and made Ruth shiver 
up away from them. 
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" Young woman, if you have any propriety or 
decency left, I trust that you will not dare to force 
yourself into his room." 

She stood for a moment as if awaiting an answer,^ 
and half expecting it to be a defiance. But she did 
not tuiderstand Ruth. She did not imagine the 
faithful trustfulness of her heart. Ruth believed 
that if Mr. Bellingham was alive and likely to live, 
all was well. When he wanted her, he would send 
for her, ask for her, yearn for her, till every one 
would yield before his steadfast wilL At present 
she imagined that he was probably too weak to 
care or know who was about him ; and though it 
would have been an infinite delight to her to hover 
and brood around him, yet it was of him she thought 
and not of herself. She gently drew herself on one 
side to make way for Mrs. Bellingham to pass. 

By-and-by Mrs. Morgan came up, Ruth was 
still near the door, from which it seemed as if she 
could not tear herself away. 

" Indeed, miss, and you must not hang about the 
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door in this way; it is not pretty manners. Mrs. 
Bellingham has been speaking very sharp and cross 
about it, and I shall lose the character of my inn if 
, people take to talking as she does. Did not I give 
you a room last night to keep in, and never be seen 
or heard of ; and did I not tell you what a particular 
lady Mrs. Bellingham was, but you must come out 
here right in her way ? Indeed, it was not pretty, 
nor grateful to me, Jenny Morgan, and that I must 
say." 

Ruth turned awav like a chidden child. Mrs. 
Morgan followed her to her room, scolding as she 
went ; and then, having cleared her heart after her 
wont by uttering hasty words, her real kindness 
made her add, in a softened tone : 

** You stop up here like a good girl. I'll send 
you your breakfast by-and-by, and let you know 
from time to time how he is ; and you can go out 
for a walk, you know ; but if you do. 111 take it as 
a favour if you'll go out by the side door. It will, 
maybe, save scandal." 
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All that day long, Ruth kept herself close prisoner 
in the room to which Mrs. Morgan accorded her; all 
that day, and many succeeding days. But at nights, 
when the house was still, and even the little brown 
mice had gathered up the crumbs, and darted again 
to their holes, Ruth stole out, and crept to his door 
to catch, if she could, the sound of his beloved 
voice. She could tell by its tones how he felt, and 
how he .was getting on, as well as any of the 
watchers in the room. She yearned and pined to 
see him once more ; but she had reasoned herself 
down into something, like patience. When he was 
well enough to leave his room, when he had not 
always one of the nurses with him, then he would 
send for her, and she would tell him how very 
patient she had been for his dear sake. But it was 
long to wait even with this thought of the manner 
in which the waiting would end. Poor Ruth ! her 
faith was only building up vain c&stles in the air; 
they towered up into heaven, it is true, but, after all, 
they were but visions. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

If Mr. Bellingham did not get rapidly well^ it 
was more owing to the morbid querulous fancy 
attendant on great weakness than from any un- 
&yourable medical symptom; But he turned away 
with peevish loathing from the very sight of food, 
prepared in the slovenly manner which had almost 
disgusted him when he wa» well. It was of no use 
telling him that Simpson, his mother's maid, had 
superintended the preparation at every point. He 
o^nded her by detecting something offensive and 
to be avoided in her daintiest messes, and made 
Mrs. Morgan mutter many a hasty speech, which, 
however, Mrs. Bellingham thought it better not 
to hear imtil her son should be strong enough to 
travel. 

" I think you are better to-day," said she, as his 
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man wheeled his sofa to the bedroom-window. 
We shall get you down-staira to-morrow/* 

** If it were to get away from this abominable 
place, r could go down to-day ; but I believe Fm 
to be kept prisoner here for ever. I shall never get 
well here, I'm sure." 

He sank back on his sofa in impatient despair. 
Tlie surgeon was announced, and eagerly questioned 
by Mrs. Bellingham as to the possibility of her 
son's removaU and he, having heard the same 
anxiety for the same end expressed by Mrs. Mor- 
gan in the regions below, threw no. great obstacles 
in the way. After the doctor had taken his de^ 
parture, Mrs. Bellingham cleared her throat several 
times. Mr. Bellingham knew the prelude of oldi 
and winced with nervous annoyance. 

*' Henry, there is something I must speak to you 
about; an unpleasant subject, certainly, but one 
which has been forced upon me by the very girl 
herself; you must be aware to what I refer without 
giving me the pain of expkdniiig myself." 

n2 
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Mr. Bellingham turned himself sharply round to 
the wall, and prepared himself for a lecture by con- 
cealing his face from her notice ; but she herself 
was in too nervous a state to be capable of obser- 
vation. 

" Of course," she continued, " it was my wish to 
be as blind to the whole affair as possible, though 
you can't imagine how Mrs. Mason has blazoned it 
abroad ; all Fordham rings with it ; but of course it 
could not be pleasant, or, indeed, I may say correct, 
for me to be aware that a person of such improper 
character was under the same — I beg your pardon, 
dear Henry, what do you say ?" 
y ** Ruth is no improper character, mother ; you 
do her injustice !" 

" My dear boy, you don't mean to uphold her 
as a paragon of virtue !" 

" No, mother, but I led her wrong ; I " 

" We will let all discussions into the cause or 
duration of her present character drop, if you 
please,'' said Mrs, Bellingham, with the sort of 
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dignified authority which retained a certain power 
over her son — a power which originated in child-* 
hood, and which he only defied when he was roused 
into passion. He was too weak in body to oppose 
himself to her, and fight the ground inch by inch. 
"As I have implied, I do not wish to ascertain 
your share of blame ; from what I saw of her one 
morning, I am convinced of her forward, intrusive 
manners, utterly without shame, or even common 
modesty." 

** What are you referring to ?" asked Mr. Bel- 
lingham, sharply. 

*' Why, when you were at the worst, and I had 
been watching you all night, and had just gone out 
in the morning for a breath of fresh air, this girl 
pushed herself before me, and insisted upon speaking 
to me. I really had to send Mrs. Morgan to her 
before I could return to your room. A more 

impudent, hardened manner, I never saw." 

« 

" Ruth was neither impudent nor hardened; she 
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was ignorant enough, and might ofifend from know- 
ing no better." 

He was gettin'g weary of the discussion, and wished 
it had never been begun. From the time he had 
become conscious of his mother's presence, he had 
felt the. dilemma he was in in regard to Ruth, and 
various plans had directly. crossed his brain; but it 
had been so troublesome to weigh and consider them 
all properly, that they had been put aside to be 
settled when he grew stronger. But this difliculty 
in which he was placed by his connexion with Ruth, 
associated the idea of her in his mind with annoy- 
ance and angry regret at the whole affair. He 
wished, in the languid way in which he wished 
and felt everything not immediately relating to his 
daily comfort, that he had never seen her. It was a 
most awkward, a most unfortunate affair. Notwith- 
standing this annoyance connected with and arising 
out of Ruth, he would not submit to hear her 
abused; and something in his manner impressed this 
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on his mother, for she immediately changed her 
mode of attack. 

" We may as well drop all dispute as to the young 
woman's manners; but I suppose you do not mean 
%o defend your connexion with her; I suppose, you 
are not so lost to all sense of propriety as to imagine 
it fit or desirable that your mother and this degraded 
girl should remain under the same roof, liable to 
meet at any hour of the day?" She waited for an 
answer, but no answer came. 

"I ask you a simple question; is it, or is it not 
desirable?" 

" I suppose it is not," he replied, gloomily. 

** And / suppose, firom your manner, that you 
think the difficulty would be best solved by my 
taking my departure, and leaving you with your 
vicious companion?" 

Again no answer, but inward and increasing 
annoyance, of which Mr. Bellingham considered 
Suth the cause. At length he spoke. 

" Mother, you are not helping me in my diffi- 
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culty. I have no desire to banish you, nor to hurt 
you, after all your care for me. Ruth has not been 
so much to blame as you imagine, that I must say; 
but I do not wish to see her again, if you can tell 
me how to arrange it otherwise, without behaving 
unhandsomely. Only spare me all this worry while 
I am so weak. I put myself in your hands. Dismiss 
her, as you wish it; but let it be done handsomely, 
and let me hear no more about it; I cannot bear it; 
let me have a quiet life, without being lectured 
while I am pent up here, and unable to shake off 
unpleasant thoughts." 

" My dear Henry, rely upon me." 

** No more, mother; it^s a bad business, and I can 
hardly avoid blaming myself in the matter; I donH 
want to dwell upon it." 

"Don't be too severe in your self-reproaches 
while you are so feeble, dear Henry; it is right to 
repent, but I have no doubt in my own mind she 
led you wrong with her artifices. But, as you say, 
everything should be done handsomely. I confess 
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I was deeply grieved when I first heard of the affair, 

but since I have seen the girl Well ! Ill say no 

more about her, since I see it displeases you ; but I 
am thankful to God that you see the error of your 
ways." 

She sat silent, thinking for a little while, and 
then sent for her writing-case, and began to write. 
Her son became restless, and nervously irritated. 

*' Mother," he said, ** this affair worries me to 
death. I can not shake off the thoughts of it." 

" Leave it to me, I'll arrange it satisfactorily." 

" Could we not leave to-night? I should not be 
so haunted by this annoyance in another place. I 
dread seeing her again, because I fear a scene; and 
yet I believe I ought to see her, in order to 
explain." 

** You must not think of such a thing, Henry," 
said she, alarmed at the very idea. '* Sooner than 
that, we will leave in half an hour, and try to get 
to Pen trfe Vodas to-night. It is not yet three, and 
the evenings are very long. Simpson should stay 
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and finish the packing; she could go straight to 
London and meet us there. Macdonald and nurse 
could go with us. Could you bear twenty miles, 
do you think?" 

Anything to get rid of his ' uneasiness. He felt 
that he was not behaving as he should do^ to Ruth, 
though the really right never entered his head. 
But it would extricate him from his present di- 
lemma, and save him many lectures; he knew that 
his mother, always liberal where money was con- 
cerned, would " do the thing handsomely," and it 
would always be easy to write and give Ruth what 
explanation he felt inclined, in a day or two; so he 
consented, and soon lost some of his uneasiness in 
watching the bustle of the preparation for their 
departure. 

All this time Ruth was quietly spending in her 
room, beguiling the waiting, weary hours, with 
pictures of the meeting at the end. Her room 
looked to the back, and was in a side- wing away 
from the principal state apartments, consequently 
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she was not roused to suspicion by any of the com- 
motion ; but, indeed, if she had heard the banging 
of doors, the sharp directions, the carriage wheels, 
she would still not have suspected the truth; her 
own love was too faithful. 

It was four o'clock and past, when some one 
knocked at her door, and, on entering, gave her a 
note, which Mrs, Bellingham had left. That lady 
had found some difficulty in wording it, so as to 
satisfy herself, but it was as follows: 

" My son, on recovering from his illness, is, I 
thank God, happily conscious of the sinful way in 
which he has been living with you. By his earnest 
desire, and in order to avoid seeing you again, we 
are on the point of leaving this place; but, before I 
go, I wish to exhort you to repentance, and to 
remind you that you will not have your own guilt 
alone upon your head, but that of any young man 
whom you may succeed in entrapping into vice. 
I shall pray that you may turn to an honest life, 
and I strongly recommend you, if indeed you are 
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not ' dead in trespasses and sins/ to enter some 

penitentiary. In accordance with my son's wishes, 

I forward you in this envelope a bank-note of fifty 

pounds. 

** Margaret Bellingham ." 

Was this the end of all? Had he, indeed, gone? 
She started up, and asked this last question of the 
servant, who, half guessing, at the purport of the 

* 

note, had lingered about the room, curious to see 
the effect produced. 

** Iss, indeed, miss; the carriage drove from the 
door as I came up-stairs. You'll see it now on the 
Yspy tty road, if you'll please to come to the window 
of No. 24." 

Ruth started up, and followed the chambermaid. 
Ay, there it was, slowly winding up the steep white 
road, on which it seemed to move at a snail's pace. 

She might overtake him-^she might — she might 
speak one farewell word to him, print his face on 
her heart with a last look — nay, when he saw her he 
might retract, and not utterly, for ever, leave her. 
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Thus she thought; and she flew back to her room, 
and snatching up her bonnet, ran, tying the strings 
with her trembling hands as she went down the 
stairs, out at the nearest door^ little heeding the 
angry words of Mrs. Morgan; for the hostess, more 
irritated at Mrs. Bellingham's severe upbraiding at 
parting, than mollified by her ample payment, was 
offended by the circumstance of Ruth, in her wild 
haste, passing through the prohibited front door. 

But Ruth was away before Mrs. Morgan had 
finished her speech, out and away, scudding along 
the road, thought-lost in the breathless rapidity of 
her motion. Though her heart and head beat almost 
to bursting, what did itsignify if she could but over- 
take the carriage. It was a nightmare, constantly 
evading the most passionate wishes and endeavours, 
and constantly gaining ground. Every time it was 
visible it was in fact more distant, but Ruth would 
not believe it. If she could but gain the summit of that 
weary, everlasting hill, she believed that she could 
run again, and would soon be nigh upon the carriage. 
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As she ran, she prayed with wild eagerness; she 

prayed that she might see his face once more, even if 

she died on the spot before him. It was one of those 

prayers which God is too merciful to grant ; but 

despairing and wild. As it was, Ruth put her soul 
into it, and prayed it again^ and yet again. 

Wave above wave of the ever-rising hills were 
gained, were crossed, and at last Ruth struggled up 
to the very top and stood on the bare table of moor, 
brown and purple, stretching far away till it was lost 
in the haze of the summer afternoon; the white road 
was all flat before her, but the carriage sh6:S0ught and 
the figure she soughtihad disappeared. There was no 
human being there; a few wild, black-faced moun- 
tain sheep quietly grazing near the road, as if it 
were long since they had been disturbed by the pass- 
ing of any. vehicle, was: all the life she saw on the 
belak moorland. 

She threw herself down on. the ling by the side 
of the road, in despair. Her only hope was to 
die, and she believed she was dying. She could 
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not think; she could. believe anything. Surely life 
was a horrible dream, and Grod would mercifully 
awaken her from it. She had no penitence, no con- 
sciousness of error or offence ; no knowledge of any 
one circumstance but that he was gone. Yet after- 
wards, long afterwards, she remembered the exact 
motion of a bright green beetle busily meandering 
among the wild thyme near her, and she recalled 
the musical, balanced, wavering drop of a skylark 
into her nest near the heather-bed where she lay. 
The sun was sinking low, the hot air had ceased to 
quivernear the hotter earth, when she bethought her 
once more of the note which she had impatiently 
thrown down before half mastering its contents. 
" Oh, perhaps," she thought, " I have been too 
hasty. There may be some words of explanation 
from him on the other side of the page, to which, 

in my blind anguish, I never turned. I will go and 
find it."' 

She lifted herself heavily and stifBy &om the 

crushed heather. She stood dizzy and confused with 
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her change of posture ; and was so unable to move at 
first, that her walk was but slow and tottering; but, 
by-and-by, she was tasked and goaded by thoughts 
which forced her into rapid motion, as if, by it, 
she could escape from her agony. She came down 
on the level ground, just as many gay or peaceful 
groups were sauntering leisurely home with hearts 
at ease; with low laughs and quiet smiles, and 
many an exclamation at the beauty of the summer 
evening. 

Ever since her adventure with the little boy and 
his sister, Ruth had habitually avoided encountering 
these happy — innocents, may I call them ? — these 
happy fellow-mortals ! And even now, the habit 
grounded on sorrowful humiliation had power over 
her; she paused, and then, on looking back, she saw 
more people who had come into the main road from 
a side path. She opened a gate into a pasture-field, 
and crept up to the hedge-bank until all should 
have passed by, and she could steal into the inn 
unseen. She sat down on the sloping turf by the 
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roots of an old hawthorn-tree which grew in the 
hedge; she was still tearless with hot burning eyes; 
she heard the merry walkers pass by; she heard the 
footsteps of the village children^ as they ran along 
to their evening play ; she saw the small black cows 
come into the fields after being milked; and life 
seemed yet abroad. When would the world be 
still and dark, and fit for such a deserted, desolate 
creature as she was? Even in her hiding-place she^. 
was not long at peace. The little children, witK 
their curious eyes peering here and there, had", 
peeped through the hedge, and through the gate, . 
and now they gathered from all the four corners 
of the hamlet, and crowded round the gate; and one 
more adventurous than the rest, had run into the- 
field to cry, *• Gi' me a halfpenny," which set the- 
example to every little one, emulous of his bold- 
ness ; and there, where she sat, low on the ground, 
and longing for the sure hiding-place earth gives 
to the weary, the children kept running in, and 
pushing one another forwards, and laughing. Poor 
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things ; their time had not come for understanding 
what sorrow is. Ruth would have begged them to 
leave her alone, and not madden her utterly; but 
they knew no EngUsh save the one eternal ** Gi' me a 
halfpenny." She felt in her heart that there was no 
pity anywhere. Suddenly, while she thus doubted 
God, a shadow fell across her garments, on which 
her miserable eyes were bent. She looked up. 
The deformed gentleman §he had twice before seen, 
stood there. He had been attracted by thee noisy 
little crowd, and had questioned them in Welsh, 
but not understanding enough of the language to 
comprehend their answers, he had obeyed their 
signs, and entered the gate to which they pointed. 
There he saw the young girl whom he had noticed 
at first for her innocent beauty, and the second time 
for the idea he had gained respecting her situation; 
there he saw her, crouched up like some hunted 
creature, with a wild, scared look of despair, which 
almost made her lovely face seem fierce; he saw her 
dress soiled and dim, her bonnet crushed and bat- 
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tered with her tossings to and fro on the moorland 
bed ; he saw the poor, lost wanderer, and when he 
saw her, he had compassion on her. 

There was some look of heavenly pity in his 
eyes, as gravely and sadly they met her upturned 
gaae, which touched her stony heart. Still looking 
at him, as if drawing some good influence from him, 
Ate said low and mournfully, '' He has left me, sir ! 
— sir, he has indeed — he has gone and left me !" 

Before he could speak a word to comfort her, she 
had burst into the wildest^ dreariest cxying ever 
mortal cried. The settled form of the event, when 
put into words^ went sharp to her heart; her moans 
and sobs wrung his soul; but as xu) speech of his 
could be heard, if he had been able to decide what 
best to say, he stood by her in apparent calmness, 
while die, wretched, wailed and uttered her woe. 
But when she lay worn out, and stupified into 
silence, she heard him say, to himself, in a low 
voice: 

** Oh, my God ! for Christ's sake, pity her !" 

02 
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Ruth lifted up her eyes, and looked at him with a 
dim perception of the meaning of his words. She 
regarded him fixedly in a dreamy way, as if they 
struck some chord in her heart, and she were listen- 
ing to its echo ; and so it was. His pitiful look^ 
or his words, reminded her of the childish days 
when she knelt at her mother's knee, and she was 
only conscious of a straining, longing desire to recal 
it all. 

He let her take her time, partly because he was 
powerfully affected himself by all the circumstances, 
and by the sad pale face upturned to his ; and partly 
by an instinctive consciousness that the softest 
patience was required. But suddenly she startled 
him, as she herself was startled into a keen sense of 
the suffering agony of the present; she sprang up 
and pushed him aside, and went rapidly towards the 
gate of the field. He could not move as quickly as 
. most men, but he put forth his utmost speed. He 
followed across the road, on to the rocky common; ' 
but as he wenta long^ with his uncertain gait, in 
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the dusk gloaming, lie stumbled, and fell over some 
sharp projecting stone. The acute pain which shot 
up his back forced a short cry from him; and, when 
bird and beast are hushed into rest and the stillness 
of night is over all, a high-pitched sound, like the 
voice of pain, is carried far in the quiet air. Ruth, 
speeding on in her despair, heard the sharp utter- 
ance, and stopped suddenly short. It did what no 
remonstrance could have done; it called her out of 
herself The tender nature was in her still, in that 
hour when all good angels seemed to have aban- 
doned her. In the old days she could never bear to 
hear or see bodily suffering in any of God's meanest 
creatures, without trying to succour them; and now, 
in her rush to the awful death of the suicide, she 
stayed her wild steps, and turned to find from whom 
that sharp sound of anguish had issued. 

He lay among the white stones, too faint with 
pain to move, but with an agony in his mind far 
keener than any bodily pain, as hg thought that 
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by his unfortunate fall he had lost all chance of 
saving her. He was almost overpowered by his 
intense thankfulness when he saw her white figure 
pause, and stand listening, and turn again with 
slow footsteps, as if searching for some lost thing. 
He could hardly speak, but he made a sound which^ 
though his heart was inexpressibly glad, was Uke 
a groan. She came quickly towards him. 

" I am hurt," said he ; " do not leave me ;'' his 
disabled and tender frame was overcome by the 
accident and the previous emotions, and he fainted 
away. Ruth flew to the little mountain stream, 
the dashing sound of whose waters had been tempt- 
ing her, but a moment before, to seek forgetful- 
ness in the deep pool into which they fell. She 
made a basin of her joined hands, and carried 
enough of the cold fresh water back to dash into 
his iace and restore him to consciousness. While he 
still kept silence, imcertain what to say best. fitted 
to induce her to listen to him, she said softly: 
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" Are you better, sir? — are you very much hurt?" 
'* Not very much ; I am better. Any quick 
movement is apt to cause me a sudden loss of power 
in my back, and I believe I stumbled over some 
of these projecting stones. It will soon go oflF, and 
you will help me to go home, I am sure." 

** Oh, yes ! Can you go now ? I am a&aid of 
your lying too long on this heather; there is a 
heavy dew." 

He was so anxious to comply with her wish, and 
not weary out her thought for him, and so turn 
her back upon herself, that he tried to rise. The 
pain was acute, and this she saw. 

" Don't hurry yourself, sir ; I can wait." 
Then came across her mind the recollection of 
the business that was thus deferred, but the few 
homely words which had been exchanged between 
them seemed to have awakened her from her 
madness. She sat down by him, and, covering 
her face with her hands, cried mournfully and 
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unceasingly. She forgot his presence, and yet she 
had a consciousness that some one looked for her 
kind offices, that she was wanted in the world, 
and must not rush hastily out of it. The con- 
sciousness did not take this definite form^ it did 
not become a thought^ but it kept her still, and it 
was gradually soothing her. 

** Can you help me to rise now ?" said he, after 
a while. She did not speak, but she helped hira 
up> and then he took her arm, and she led him 
tenderly through all the Uttle velvet paths, where 
the turf grew short and soft between the rugged 
stones. Once more on the highway, they slowly 
passed along in the moonlight. He guided her 
by a slight motion of the arm, through the more 
unfrequented lanes, to his lodgings at the shop; 
for he thought for her, and conceived the pain she 
would have in seeing the lighted windows of the 
inn. He leant more heavily on her arm, as they 
awaited the opening of the door. 
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" Come in," said he, not relaxing his hold, and 
yet dreading to tighten it, lest she should defy 
restraint, and once more rush away. 

They went slowly into the little parlour behind 
the shop. The bonny-looking hostess, Mrs. Hughes 
by name, made haste to light the candle, and then 
they saw each other, face to face. The deformed 
gentleman looked very pale, but Ruth looked as if 
the shadow of death was upon her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. Hughes bustled about with many a sym- 
pathetic exclamation, now in pretty broken English, 
now in more fluent Welsh, which sounded as soft 
as Russian or Italian, in her musical voice. Mr. 
Benson, for that was the name of the hunchback, 
lay on the sofa, thinking; while the tender Mrs. 
Hughes made every arrangement for his reUef from 
pain. He had lodged with her for three successive 
years, and she knew and loved him. 

Ruth stood in the little bow- window, looking out. 
Across the moon, and over the deep blue heavens, 
large, torn, irregular-shaped clouds went hurrying, 
as if summoned by some storm-spirit. The work 
they were commanded to do was not here; the 
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mighty gathering-place lay eastward, immeasurable 
leagues, and on they went, chainng each other over 
the silent earthy now blacky now silver-white at one 
transparent edge, now with the moon shining like 
Hope through their darkest centre, now again with a 
silver lining ; and now, utterly black, they sailed lower 
in the lift, and disappeared behind the immovable 
mountains; they were rushing in the very direction 
* in which Ruth had striven and struggled to go that 
afternoon; they> in their wild career, would soon 
pass over the very spot where he (her world's he) 
was lying sleeping, or perhaps not sleeping, perhaps 
thinking of her. The storm was in her mind, and 
rent and tore iier purposes into forms as wild and 
irregular as the heavenly shapes she was lookiag at. 
If, like them, she could pass the barrier horizon in 
the night, she might overtake him. 

Mr. Benson saw ner look, and read it partially. 
He saw her longing gaze outwards upon the free^ 
broad world, and thought that the syren waters, 
whose deadly music yet rang in his ears, were again 
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tempting her. He called her to hiiHj praying that 
his feeble voice might have power. 

** My dear young lady, I have much to say to 
you ; and God has taken my strength from me now 
when I most need it. — Oh, I sin to speak so — ^but, 
for His sake, I implore you to be patient here, if 
only till to-morrow morning." He looked at her, 
but her face was immovable, and she did not speak. 
She could not give up her hope, her chance, her 
liberty till to-morrow. 

*' God help me," said he, mournfully, " my words 
do not touch her ;" and, still holding her hand, he 
sank back on the pillows. Indeed, it was true 
that his words did not vibrate in her atmosphere. 
The storm-spirit raged there, and filled her heart 
• with the thought that she was an outcast; and the 
holy words " for His sake," were answered by the 
demon, who held possession, with a blasphemous 
defiance of the merciful God : 

*' What have I to do with Thee?" 

He thought of every softening influence of re- 
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ligion which over his own disciplined heart had 
power, but put them aside as useless. Then the 
still small voice whispered, and he spake : 

** In your mother's name^ whether she be dead or 
alive, I command you to stay here until I am able to 
speak to you." 

She knelt down at the foot of the sofa, and shook 
it with her sobs. Her heart was touched, and he 
hardly dared to speak again. At length he said : 

** I know you will not go— you could not — for 
her sake. You will not, will you?" 

"No," whispered Ruth; and then there was a 
great blank in her heart. She had given up her 
chance. She was calm, in the utter absence of all 
hope. 

" And now you will do what I tell you," said he, 
gently, but, unconsciously to himself, in the tone of 
one who has found the hidden spell by which to 
rule spirits. 

She slowly said, " Yes." But she was subdued. 
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He called Mrs. Hughea. She caihe from her ad- 
joining shop. 

** You have a bedroom within yours, where your 
daughter used to sleep, I think? I am sure you will 
oblige me, and I shall consider it as a great favour, 
if you will allow this young lady to sleep there to- 
night. Will you take her there now? Gro, my 
dear. I have full trust in your promise not to leave 
until I can speak to you." His voice died away to 
silence; but as Ruth rose from her knees at his 
bidding, she looked at his face through her tears. 
His Ups were moving in ;eamest, unspoken prayer, 
and she knew it was for her. 

That night, although his pain was relieved by 
rest, he could not sleep; and, as in fever, the coming 
events kept imroUing themselves befdire him in 
every changing and fantastic form. He met Ruth 
in all possible places and ways, and addressed her 
in every manner he could imagine most calculated to 
move and affect her to penitence and virtue. To- 
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wards moraing he fell asleep, but the same thoughts 
haunted his dreams ; he spoke, bat his voice refused 
to utter aloud ; and she fled, relentless, to the deep, 
black pooL 

But God worksf in his own way. 

The visions melted into deep, imconscious sleep. 
He was awakened by a knock at the door, which 
seemed a repetition of what he had heard in his last 
sleeping moments. 

It was Mrs. Hughes. She stood at the first word 
of permission within the room. 

" Please, sir, I diink the young lady is v^^ ill 
indeed, sir; p^jiaps you would please to c6me to 
her." 

*^ How is she ill?" said he, much alarmed. 

*' Quite quiet-like, sir; but I think she is djring, 
that's all, indeed, sir !" 

** Go away, I will be with you directly !" he 
replied, his heart sinking within him. 

In a very ebort time he was standing with Mrs. 
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Hughes by Ruth's bedside. She lay as still as if 
she were dead, her eyes shut, her wan face numbed 
into a fixed anguish of expression. She did not 
speak when they spoke, though after a while they 
thought she strove to do so. But all power of mo- 
tion and utterance had left her. She was dressed 
in everything, except her bonnet, as she had been 
the day before; although sweet, thoughtful Mrs. 
Hughes, had provided her with night-gear, which 
lay on the little chest of drawers that served as a 
dressing-table. Mr. Benson lifted up her arm to feel 
her feeble, fluttering pulse; and when he let go her 
hand, it fell upon the bed in a dull heavy way, as 
if she were already dead. 

" You gave her some food," said he, anxiously, to 
Mrs. Hughes. 

" Indeed, and I offered her the best in the house, 
but she shook her poor pretty head, and only asked 
if I would please to get her a cup of water. I 
brought her some milk though, and 'deed, I think 
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she'd rather have had the water ; but not to seem 

sour and cross^ she took some milk." By this time 

Mrs. Hughes was fairly crying. 

" When does the doctor come up here?" 

*^ Indeed, sir, and he's up nearly every day now, 
the inn is so full." 

" 111 go for him. And can you manage to undress 
her and lay her in bed? Open the window too, and 
let in the air; if her feet are cold, put bottles of hot 
water to them." 

It was a proof of the true love, which was the 
nature of both, that it never crossed their minds to 
regret that this poor young creature had been thus 
thrown upon their hands. On the contrary, Mrs 
Hughes called it a '*a blessing." 

<* It blesseth him that giyes, and him that takes.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the inn everjtliing was life and bustle. Mr. 
Benson had to wait long in Mrs. Morgan's little 
parlour before she could come to him^ and he kept 
growing more and more impatient. At last die 
made her appearance and heard his story. 

People may talk as they will about the little 
respect that is paid to virtue, unaccompanied by the 
outward accidents of wealth or station; but I rather 
think it will be found that, in the long run, true and 
simple virtue always has its proportionate reward 
in the respect and reverence of every one whose 
esteem is worth having. To be sure, it is not re- 
warded after the way of the world as mere worldly 
possessions are, with low obeisance and lip-service; 
but all the better and more noble qualities in the 
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hearts of others make xeady and go forth to meet it 
on its approach, provided coaly it be pure, simple, 
and unconscious of its own existence. 

Mr. Benson had little thought for outward tokens 
of respect just then, nor had Mrs. Morgan much 
time to spare ; but she smoothed her ruffled brow, 
and calmed her bustling manner, as soon as ever she 
saw who it was that awaited her ; for Mr. Benson 
was well known in the village ivhere he had taken 
up his summer holiday among the mountains year 
after year, alwitys a resident at the shop, and seldom 
spending a shilling at the inn. 

Mrs. Morgan listened patiently — ^for her. 

'* Mr. Jones will come this afternoon. But it is 
a shame you should be troubled with such as her. I 
had but little time yesterday, but I guessed there 
was something wrong, and Gwen has just been 
telling me her bed has not been slept in. They 
were in a pretty hurry to be gone yesterday, for all 
that the gendeman was not fit to travel, to my way 
of thinking ; indeed, WiUiam W^ynn, the postboy, 

p2 
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said he was weary enough before he got to the end 
of that Yspy tty road; and he thought they would 
have to rest there a day or two before they could 
go further than Pen tr6 Voelas. Indeed^ and any- 
how, the servant is to follow them with the baggage 
this very morning ; and now I remember^ William 
Wynn said they would wait for her. You'd better 
write a note, Mr. Benson, and tell them her state." 
It was good^ though unpalatable advice. It came 
from one accustomed to bring excellent^ if unrefined 
sense, to bear quickly upon any emergency, and to 
decide rapidly. She was^ in truths so little accustomed 
to have her authority questioned, that before Mr. 
Benson had made up his mind, she had produced 
paper, pens, and ink from the drawer in her bureau, 
placed them before him, and was going to leave the 
room. 

*' Leave the note on this shelf, and trust me that 
it goes by the maid. The boy that drives her 
there in the car shall bring you an answer back." 

She was gone before he could rally his scattered 
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senses enough to remember that he had not the 

least idea of the name of the party to whom he 
was to write. Tlie quiet leisure and peace of his 

little study at home favoured his habit of reverie 
and long deliberation, just as her position as 
mistress of an inn obliged her to quick, decisive 
ways. 

Her advice, though good in some points, was 
unpalatable in othera. It was true that Ruth's con- 
dition ought to be known by those who were her 
friends ; but were these people to whom he was now 
going to write, friends? He knew there was a rich 
mother, and a handsome, elegant son ; and he had 
also some idea of the circumstances which might a 
little extenuate their mode of quitting Ruth. He 
had wide enough sympathy to understand that it 
must have been a most painful position in which 
the mother had been placed, on finding herself under 
the same roof with a girl, who was living with her 
son as Ruth was. And yet he did not like to apply 
to her; to write to the son was still more out of- the 
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question, as it seemed like asking him to return. 
But through one or the other lay the only clue to 
her friends, who certainly ought to be made ac- 
quainted with her position. At length he wrote : 

" Madam, 
" I write to tell you of the condition of the 
poor young woman" — (here came a long pause of 
deliberation) — " who accompanied your son on his 
arrival here, and who was left behind on your 
departure yesterday. She is lying (as it appears 
to me) in a very dangerous state at ray lodgings; 
and, if I may suggest, it would be kind to allow 
your maid to return and attend upon her until she 
is sufficiently recovered to be restored to her friends, 
if, indeed, they could not come to take charge of 
her themselves. 

" I remain, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Thukstan Benson." 
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The note was very unsatisfactory after all his 
consideration, but it was the best he could do. He 
made inquiry of a passing servant as to the lady's 
name, directed the note, and placed it on the indi- 
cated shelf. He then returned to his lodgings, to 
await the doctor's coming, and the postboy*? return. 
There was no alteration in Ruth ; she was as one 
stunned into unconsciousness ; she did not move 
her posture, siie hardly breathed. From time to 
time Mrs. Hughes wetted her mouth with some 
liquid, and there was a little mechanical motion 
of the lips ; that was the only sign of life she 
gave. The doctor came and shook his head, — "a 
thorough prostration of strength, occasioned by 
some great diock on the nerves,*' — and prescribed 
care and quiet, and mysterious medicines, but ac^ 
knewledged that the result was doubtful, very 
doubtful. After his departure, Mr. Benson took his 
Welsh grammar and tried again to master the ever- 
puzzling rules for the mutations of letters ; but it 
was of no use, for his thoughts were absorbed by 
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the life-in-death condition of the young creature, 
who was lately bounding and joyous. 

The maid and the luggage, the car and the 
driver, had arrived before noon at their journey's 
end, and the note had been delivered. It annoyed 
Mrs. Bellingham exceedingly. It was the worst of 
these kind of connexions, there was no calculating 
the consequences; they were never ending. All 
sorts of claims seemed to be established, and all 
sorts of people to step in to their settlement. The 
idea of sending her maid ! Why, Simpson would 
not go if she asked her. She soliloquized thus 
while reading the letter; and then, suddenly turning 
round to the favourite attendant, who had been 
Ustening to her mistress's remarks with no inat- 
tentive ear, she asked: 

** Simpson, would you go and nurse this creature, 

as this " she looked at the signature, — "Mr. 

Benson, whoever he is, proposes ?" 

**Me! no, indeed, ma'am," said the maid, draw- 
ing herself up, stiflFin her virtue. " Pm sure, ma'am. 
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you would not expect it of me ; I could never have 
the face to dress a lady of character again." 

** Well, well ! don't be alarmed ; I cannot spare 
you ; by the way, just attend to the strings on my 
dress, the chambermaid here pulled them into knots, 
and broke them terribly^ last night. It is awkward 
though, very," said she, relapsing into a musing 
fit over the condition of Ruth. 

" If you'll allow me, ma'am, I think I might 
say something that would alter the case. I believe, 
nia^am, you put a bank-note into the letter to the 
young woman yesterday?" 

Mrs. Bellingham bowed acquiescence, and the 
maid went on: 

*\ Because, ma'am, when the little deformed man 
wrote that note (he's Mr. Benson, ma'am), I have 
reason to believe neither he nor Mrs. Morgan knew 
of any provision being made for the young woman. 
Me and the chambermaid found your letter and 
the bank-note lying quite promiscuous, lik;e waste 
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paper, on the floor of her room; for I believe she 
rushed out like mad after you left." 

" That, as you say, alters the case. This letter, 
then, is principally a sort of delicate hint that some 
provision ought to have been made, which is true 
enough, only it has been attended to already; what 
became of the money?" 

'* Law, ma'am ! do you ask? Of course, as soon 
as I saw it, I picked it up and took it to Mrs. 
Morgan, in trust for the young person." 

" Oh, that's right. What friends has she ? Did 
you ever hear from Mason? — ^perhaps they ought 
to know where she is." 

*' Mrs. Mason did tell me, ma'am, she was an 
orphan; with a guardian who was noways akin, and 
who washed his hands of her when she ran off ; but 
Mrs. Mason was sadly put out, and went into 
hysterics, for fear you would think she had not seen 
after her enough, and that she might lose your 
custom; she said it was no &ult of hers, for the girl 
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was always a forward creature> boasting of her 
beauty, and saying how pretty she was, and striving 
to get where her good looks coidd be seen and ad- 
mired, — one night in particular, ma'am, at a county 
ball; and how Mrs. Mason had found out she used 
to meet Mr. Bellingham at an old woman's house, 
who was a regular old witch, ma'am, and lives in 
the lowest part of the town, where all the bad 
characters haunt." 

" There ! that*s enough," said Mrs. Bellingham, 
sharply, for the maid's chattering had outrun her 
tact; and in her anxiety to vindicate the character 
of her friend Mrs. Mason by blackening that of 
Ruth, she had forgotten that she a little implicated 
her mistress's son, whom his proud mother did not 
Uke to Imagine as ever passing through a low and 
degraded part of the town. 

" If she has no friends, and is the creature ydu 
describe (which is confirmed by my own observa- 
tion), the best place for her is, as I said before, the 
Penitentiary; Her fifty pounds will keep her a week 
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or 80, if she is really unable to travel, and pay for 
her journey; and if on her return to Fordham she 
will let me know, I will undertake to obtain her 
admission immediately." 

** I'm sure it's well for her she has to do with a 
lady who will take any interest in her, after what 
has happened." 

Mrs. Bellingham called for her writing-desk, and 
wrote a few hasty lines to be sent back .by the post- 
boy, who was on the point of starting: 

*' Mrs. Bellingham presents her compliments to 
her unknown correspondent, Mr. Benson, and begs 
to inform him of a circumstance of which she be- 
ieves he was ignorant when he wrote the letter 
with which she has been favoured ; namely, that 
provision to the amoimt of 50Z. was left for the un- 
fdrtimate young person who is the subject of Mr. 
Benson's letter. This sum is in the hands of Mrs. 
Morgan, as well as a note from Mrs. Bellingham to 
the miserable girl, in which she proposes to procure 
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her adnlission into the Fordham Penitentiary, the 
best place for such a character, as by this profligate 
action she has forfeited the only friend remaining to 
her in the world. This proposition, Mrs. Bellingham 
repeats; and they are the young woman's best 
friends who most urge her to comply with the 
course now pointed out." 

'' Take care Mr. Bellingham hears nothing of this 
Mr. Benson's note," said Mrs. Bellingham, as she 
delivered the answer to her maid ; " he is so sen- 
sitive just now that it would annoy him sadly, I 
am sure." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

You have now seen the note which was delivered 
into Mr. Benson's hands, as the cool shades of even- 
ing stole over the glowing sammer Ay. When he 
had lead it, he again prepaied to write a few hasty 
lines before the post went out The postboy was 
even now sounding his horn ihrongh the village as 
a signal for letters to be ready ; and it was well that 
Mr. Benson, in his long morning's meditation, had 
decided upon the course to be pursued, in case of 

such an answer as that which he had received from 
Mrs. Bellingham. His present note was as follows: 

"Dear Faith, 
" You must come to this place directly, where 
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I earnestly desire you and your advice. I am well 
myself, so do not be alarmed. I have no time for 
explanation^ but I am sure you will not refuse me; 
let me trust that I shall see you on Saturday at the 
latest You know the mode by which I came; it is 
the best both for expedition and cheapness. Dear 
Faith, do not fail me. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Thubstan Benson. 

" P.S. — ^I am afraid the money I left may be run- 
ning short. Do not let this stop you. Take my 
Facciolati to Johnson's, he will advance upon it ; it 
is the third row, bottom shelf. Only come." 

When this letter was despatched he had done all 
he could ; and the next two days passed like a long 
monotonous dream of watching, thought, and care^ 
undisturbed by any event, hardly by the change 
from day to night, which, now the harvest moon 
was at her full, was scarcely percepUble. On 
Saturday monring the answer came. 
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" Deabest Thurstan, 
^^Your incomprebensible summons has just 
reached me, and I obey, thereby proving my right 
to my name of Faith. I shall be with you almost as 
soon as this letter. I cannot help feeling anxious, as 
well as curious. I have money enough, and it is 
well I have; for Sally, who guards your room like 
a dragon, would rather see me walk the whole way, 
than have any of your things disturbed. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

"Faith Benson." 



It was a great relief to Mr. Benson to think that 
his sister would so soon be with him. He had been 
accustomed from childhood to rely on her prompt 
judgment and excellent sense ; and to her care he 
felt that Ruth ought to be consigned, as it was too 
much to go on taxing good Mrs. Hughes with night 
watching, and sick nursing, with all her other claims 
on her time. He asked her once more to sit by 
Ruth, while he went to meet his sister. 
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The coacli passed by the foot of the steep ascent 
which led up to Lkn-dhu. He took a boy to carry 
his sister's luggage when she arrived ; they were 
too soon at the bottom of the hill, and the boy 
began to make ducks and drakes in the shallowest 
part of the stream, which there flowed glassy and 
smooth, while Mr. Benson sat down on a great 
stone, under the shadow of an alder-bush which 
grew where the green, flat meadow skirted the 
water. It was delightful to be once more in the 
open air, and away from the scenes and thoughts 
which had been pressing on him for the last three 
days. There was new beauty in everything: from 
the blue mountains which glimmered in the distant 
sunlight, down to the flat, rich, peaceful vale, with 
its calm round shadows, where he sat. The very 
margin of white pebbles which lay on the banks of 
the stream had a soit of cleanly beauty about 
it. He felt calmer and more at ease than he 
had done for some days; and yet, when he began 
to think, it was rather a strange story which he 
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had to tell his sister, in order to account for his 
urgent summons. Here was he, sole friend and 
guardian of a poor sick girl, whose very name he 
did not know; about whom all that he did know 
was, that she had been the mistress of a man who 
had deserted her, and that he feared — ^he believed 
— she had contemplated suicide. The offence, 
too, was one for which his sister, good and kind 
as she was, had little compassion. Well, he must 
appeal to her love for him, which was a very unsa- 
tisfactory mode of proceeding, as he would far 
rather have had her interest in the girl founded on 
reason, or some less personal basis than showing it 
merely because her brother wished it. 

The coach came slowly rumbling over the stony 
road. His sister was outside, but got down in a 
brisk active way, and greeted her brother heartily 
and affectionately. She was considerably taller 
than he was, and must have been very handsome ; 
her black hair was parted plainly over her forehead, 
and her dark, expressive eyes and straight nose still 
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retained the beauty of her youth. I do not know 
whether she was older than her brother, but, proba- 
bly owing to his infirmity requiring her care, she 
had something of a mother's manner towards him. 

'' Thurstan, you are looking pale ! I do not be- 
lieve you are well, whatever you may say. Have 
you had the old pain in your back?" 

'* No — a little — ^never mind that, dearest Faith. 
Sit down here, while I send the hoy up with your 
box." And then, with some little desire to show 
his sister how well he was acquainted with the 
language, he blundered out his directions in very 
granmiatical Welsh; so grammatical, in fact, and so 
badly pronounced, that the boy, scratching his 
head, made answer, 

" Dim Saesoneg." 

So he had to repeat it in English. 

' ' Well now, Thurstan, here I sit as you bid me 
But don't try me too long; tell me why you sent 
for me." 

Now came the difficulty, and oh ! £<» a seraph's 

Q2 
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tongue, and a seraph's powers of representation! 
but there was no seraph at hand, only the soft 
running waters singing a quiet tune, and predis- 
posing Miss Benson to listen with a soothed spirit 
to any tale, not immediately involving her brother's 
welfare, which had been the cause of her seeing 
that lovely vale. 

" It is an awkward story to tell, Faith, but there 
is a young woman lying ill at my lodgings whom 
I wanted you to nurse." 

He thought he saw a shadow on his sister's face, 
and detected a slight change in her voice as she 
spoke. 

'* Nothing very romantic, I hope, Thurstan. 
Remember, I cannot stand much romance ; I 
always distrust it." 

** I don't know what you mean by romance. 
The story is real enough, and not out of the 
common way, I'm afraid." 

He paused ; he did not get over the di£Sculty. 

'' Well, tell it me at once, Thurstan. I am afraid 
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you have let some one, or perhaps only your own 
imagination, impose upon you; but don't try my 
patience too much; you know IVe jio great stock.** 

** Then I'll tell you. The young girl was brought 
to the inn here by a gentleman, who has left her; 
she is very ill, and has no one to see after her." 

Miss Benson had some masculine tricks, and one 
was whistling a long low whistle, when surprised or 
displeased. She had often found it a useful vent 
for feelings, and she whistled now. Her brother 
would rather she had spoken. 

**Have you sent for her friend??" she asked 
at last. 

** She has none.^* 

Another pause and another whistle, but rather 
softer and more wavering than the last. 

" How is she ill?" 

'* Pretty nearly as quiet as if she were dead. She 
does not speak, or move, or even sigh." 

** It would be better for her to die at once, I 
think." 
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I 

"Faith!" 

That one word put them right. It was spoken 
in the tone which had authority over her; it was so 
full of grieved surprise and mournful upbraiding. 
She was accustomed to exercise a sway over him, 
owing to her greater decision of character; and, 
probably, if everything were traced to its cause, to 
her superior vigour of constitution; but at times 
she was humbled before his pure, child-like nature, 
and felt where she was inferior. She was too good 
and true to conceal this feeling, or to resent its being 
forced upon ber. After a time she said^ 

" Thurstan, dear, let us go to her." 

She helped him with tender care, and gave him 
her arm up the long and tedious hill; but when 
they approached the village, without speaking a 
word on the subject, they changed their p«fiition, 
and she leant (apparently) on him. He stretched 
himself up into as vigorous a gait as he could, 
when they drew near to the abodes of men. 

On the way they had spoken but little. He had 
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asked after various members of his congregation, 
for he was a Dissenting minister in a country- 
town, and she had answered ; but they neither of 
them spoke of Ruth, though their minds were full 
of her. 

Mrs. Hughes had tea ready for the traveller on her 
arrival. Mr. Benson chafed a Httle internally, at the 
leisurely way in which his sister sipped and sipped, 
and paused to tell him some trifling particular re- 
specting home affairs, which she had forgotten before. 

**Mr. Bradshaw has refused to let the children 
associate with the Dixons any longer, because one 
evening they played at acting charades." 

" Indeed ; — a little more bread and butter 
Faith?" 

*' Thank you. This Welsh air does make one 
hungry. Mrs. Bradshaw is paying poor old 
Maggie's rent, to save her from being sent into 
the workhouse." 

'* That's right. Won't you have another cup 
of tea?" 
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** I have had two. However, I think Pll take 
another." 

Mr. Benson could not refrain from a little sigh as 
he poured it out. He thought he had never seen 
his sister so deliberately hungry and thirsty before. 
He did not guess that she was feeling the meal 
rather a respite from a distasteful interview, which 
she was aware was awaiting her at its conclusion. 
But all things come to an end, and so did Miss 
Benson's tea. 

"Now, will you go and see her?" 

*'Yes;' 

And so they went. Mrs. Hughes had pinned up 
a piece of green calico, by way of a Venetian blind, 
to shut out the afternoon sun ; and in the light thus 
shaded lay Ruth, still, and wan, and white. Even 
with her brother's account of Ruth^s state, such 
death-like quietness startled Miss Benson — startled 
her into pity for the poor lovely creature who lay 
thus stricken and felled. When she saw her, she 
could no longer imagine her to be an impostor. 
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or a hardened sinner; such prostration of woe be- 
longed to neither. Mr. Benson looked more at his 
sister's face than at Ruth's ; he read her countenance 
as a book. 

Mrs. Hughes stood by, crying. 

Mr. Benson touched his sister, and they left the 
room together. 

** Do you think she will live?" asked he. 

" I cannot tell/' said Miss Benson, in a softened 
voice. " But how young she looks ! Quite a child, 
poor creature ! When will the doctor come, Thur- 
stan ? Tell me all about her ; you have never told 
me the particulars." 

Mr. Benson might have said, she had never cared 
to hear them before, and had rather avoided the 
subject ; but he was too happy to see this awakening 
of interest in his sister's warm heart to say anything 
in the least reproachful. He told her the story as 
well as he could ; and, as he felt it deeply, he told it 
with heart's eloquence; and, as he ended and looked 
at her, there were tears in the eyes' of both. 
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" And what does the doctor say?" asked she, 
after a pause. 

'* He insists upon quiet ; he orders medicines and 
strong broth. I cannot tell you all ; Mrs. Hughes 
can. She has been so truly good. * Doing good, 
hoping for nothing again.' " 

'* She looks very sweet and gentle. I shall sit up 
to-night and watch her myself; and I shall send 
you and Mrs. Hughes early to bed, for you have 
both a worn look about you I don't like. Are you 
sure the effect of that fall has gone off? Do you 
feel anything of it in your back still? After all, I 
owe her something for turning back to your help. 
Are you sure she was going to drown herself ?" 

*' I cannot be sure, for I have not questioned her. 
She has not been in a state to be questioned; but I 
have no doubt whatever about it. But you must 
not think of sitting up after your journey, Faith." 

" Answer me, Thurstan. Do you feel any bad 
effect from that fall?" 

** No, hardly toy. Don't sit up, Faith, to-night !" 
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'^ Thurstan, it's no use talking, for I shall; and, 
if you go on opposing me, I dare say I shall attack 
your back, and put a blister on it. Do tell me 
what that ^hardly any' means. Besides, to set 
you quite at ease, you know I have never seen 
mountains before, and they fill me and oppress me 
so much that I could not sleep; I must keep a^rake 
this first night, and see that they don't fall on the 
earth and overwhelm it. And now answer my 
questions about yourself." 

Miss Benson had the power, which some people 
have, of carrying her wishes through to their fulfil- 
ment ; her will was strong, her sense was excellent, 
and people yielded to her — they did not know why. 
Before ten o'clock she reigned sole power and 
potentate in Ruth's little chamber. Nothing could 
have been better devised for giving her an interest 
in the invalid. The very dependence of one so 
helpless upon her care inclined her heart towards 
her. She thought she perceived a slight improve- 
ment in the symptoms during the night, and she 
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was a little pleased that this progress should have 
been made while she reigned monarch of the sick- 
room. Yes, certainly there was an improvement. 
There was more consciousness in the look of the 
eyes, although the whole countenance still retained 
its painful traces of acute suffering, manifested in 
an anxious, startled, uneasy aspect. It was broad 
morning light, though barely five o'clock, when 
Miss Benson caught the sight of Ruth's lips moving, 
as if in speech. Miss Benson stooped down to 
listen. 

** Who are you?" asked Ruth, in the faintest 
of whispers. 

" Miss Benson — Mr. Benson's sistey," she replied. 

The words conveyed no knowledge to Ruth ; on 
the contrary, weak as a babe in mind and body as 
she was, her lip began to quiver, and her eyes to 
show a terror similar to that of any little child who 
wakens in the presence of a stranger, and sees no 
dear, familiar face of mother or nurse to reassure 
its trembling heart. 
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Miss Benson took her hand in hers, and began 
to stroke it caressingly. 

** Don't be afraid, dear; I'm a friend come to 
take care of you. Would you like some tea now, 
my love?" 

The very utterance of these gentle words was 
unlocking Miss Benson's heart. Her brother was 
surprised to see her so full of interest, when he 
came to inquire later on in the morning. It 
required Mrs. Hughes's persuasions, as well as his 
own, to induce her to go to bed for an hour or 
two after breakfast; and, before she went, she made 
them promise that she should be called when the 
doctor came. He did not come until late in 
the afternoon. The invalid was rallying fast, 
though rallying to a consciousness of sorrow, as 
was evinced by the tears which came slowly rolUng 
down her pale sad cheeks — ^tears which she had 
not the power to wipe away. 

Mr. Benson had remained in the house all day 
to hear the doctor's opinion; and now that he was 
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relieved from the charge of Ruth by his sister's 
presence, he had the more time to dwell upon the 
circumstances of her case — so far as they were 
known to him. He remembered his first sight 
of her ; her little figure swaying to and fro as she 
balanced herself on the sUppery stones, half smiUng 
at her own dilemma, with a bright, happy light in 
the eyes that seemed like a reflection from the 
glancing waters sparkling below. Then he recalled 
the changed, affrighted look of those eyes as they 
met his, after the child's rebuff* of her advances ; — 
how that little incident filled up the tale at which 
Mrs. Hughes had hinted, in a kind of sorrowful 
way, as if loth (as a Christian should be) to believe 
evil. Then that fearful evening, when he had only 
just saved her from committing suicide, and that 
night-mare sleep ! And now, lost, forsaken, and but 
just delivered from the jaws of death, she lay 
dependent for everything on his sister and him,— 
utter strangers a few weeks ago. Where was her 
lover? Could he be easy and happy? Could he 
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grow into perfect health, with these great sins 
pressing on his conscience with a strong and hard 
pain ? Or had he a conscience ? 

Into whole labyrinths of social ethics Mr. Ben- 
son's thoughts wandered, when his sister entered 
suddenly and abruptly. 

** What does the doctor say? Is she better?" 
" Oh, yes ! she's better," answered Miss Benson, 
sharp and short. Her brother looked at her in 
dismay. She bumped down into a chair in a cross, 
disconcerted manner. They were both silent for 
a few minutes ; only Miss Benson whistled and 
clucked alternately. 

" What is the matter. Faith? You say she is 
better." 

" Why, Thurstan, there is something so shocking 
the matter, that I cannot tell you." 

Mr. Benson changed colour with affright. All 
things possible and impossible crossed his mind, but 
the right one. I sdd *' all things possible;" I made 
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a mistake. He never believed Ruth to be more 
guilty than she seemed. 

** Faith, I wish you would tell me, and not be- 
wilder me with those noises of yours," said he, 
nervously. 

" I beg your pardon ; but something so shocking 
has just been discovered — I don't know how to word 
it — She will have a child. Tlie doctor says so." 

She was allowed to make noises unnoticed for a 
/ew minutes. Her brother did not speak. At last 
she wanted l^s sympathy. 

'* Isn't it shocking, Thurstan? You might have 
knocked me down with a straw when he told me." 

" Does she know?" 

" Yes;* and I am not sure that that isn't the 
worst part of all."' 

** How? — what do you mean?" 

"Oh! I was just beginning to have a good 
opinion of her, but I'm afraid she is very depraved. 
After the doctor was gone, she pulled the bed- 
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curtain aside, and looked as if she wanted to speak 
to me. (I can't think how she heard, for we were 
close to the window, and spoke very low.) Well, I 
went to her, though I really had taken quite a turn 
against her. And she whispered, quite eagerly, ' Did 
he say I should have a baby ?* Of course, I could not 
keep it from her; but I thought it my duty to look 
as cold and severe as I could. She did not seem to 
understand how it ought to be viewed, but took it 
just as if she had a right to have a baby. She 
said, * Oh, my God, I thank thee ! Oh ! I will be 
so good ? I had no patience with her then, so I 
left the room." 

"Who is with her?" 

" Mrs. Hughes. She is not seeing the thing in a 
moral light, as I should have expected." 

Mr. Benson was silent again. After some time 
he began: 

** Faith, I don't see this a&ir quite as you do. 
I believe I am right." 

VOL. I. K 
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'^ You surpnse me^ brother ! I don't under- 
stand you/' 

'^Wait awhile ! I want to make my feelings 
very clear to you^ but I don't know whereto b^n, 
or how to express myself." 

" Ik is, indeed, an extraordinary subject for m to 
have to talk about ; but if once I get dear of this 
girl, I'll wash my hands of all such cases again." 

Her brother was not attending to her ; he was 
reducing his own ideas to form. 

'^ Faith, do you know I rejoice in this child's 
advent." 

** May God forgive you, Thurstan ! — if you know 
what you are sajdng. But, surely, it is a t^npta- 
tiouy dear Thurstan." 

^' I do not think it is a delusion. The sin appears 
to me to be quite distinct from its consequences." 

** Sophistry — and a temptation," said Miss Ben- 
son, decidedly. 

** No, it is not," said her brother, with equal 
decision. " In the eye of God, she is exactly the 
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same as if the life she has led had left no trace 
behind. We knew her errors before, Faith." 

'^ Yes, but not this dii^ace — this badge of her 
shame !" 

'* Faith, Faith ! let me b^ of you not to speak 
so of the little innocent babe, who may be God's 
messenger to lead her back to Him. Think agidn 
of her first words — the burst of nature fix>m her 
heart ! Did she not turn to Grod, and enter into a 
covenant with Him — ' I will be so good?' Why, it 
draws her out of herself I If her life has hitherto 
been self-seeking, and wickedly thoughtless, h^e 
is the very instrument to make her forget hersdf, 
and be thoughtful for another. Teach her (and 
God will teach her, if man does not come between) 
to reverence her child ; and this reverence will shut 
out sin,— will be purification." 

He was very much excited ; he was even surprised 
at his own excitement ; but his thoughts and medita- 
tions through the long afternoon had prepared his 
mind for tibis manner of viewing the subject. 

b2 
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'' These are quite new ideas to me" said Miss 
Benson, coldly. *' I think, you, Thurstan, are the 
first person I ever heard rejoicing over the birth of 
an illegitimate child. It appears to me^ I must own, 
rather questionable morality.'' 

*' I do not rejoice. I have been all this afternoon 
mourning over the sin which has blighted this 
young creature ; I have been dreading lest, as she 
recovered consciousness, there should be a return of 
her despair. I have been thinking of every holy 
word, every promise to the penitent — of the ten- 
derness which led the Magdalen aright. I have been 
feeling, severely and reproachfully, the timidity 
which has hitherto made me bUnk all encounter 
with evils of this particular kind. Oh, Faith ! once 
for all, do not accuse me of questionable morality, 
when I am trying more than ever I did in my life 
to act as my blessed Lord would have done." 

He was very much agitated. His sister hesitated, 
and then she spoke more softly than before. 

'^ But, Thurstan, everything might have been 
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done to * lead her right' (as you call it), without 
this child, this miserable ofispring of sin." 

"The world has, indeed, made such children 
miserable, innocent as they are ; but I doubt if this 
be according to the will of God, unless it be His 
punishment for the parents* guilt; and even then 
the world's way of treatment is too apt to harden 
the mother's natural love into something like 
hatred. Shame, and the terlror of fnends' displea- 
sure, turn her mad — defile her holiest instincts ; and, 
as for the fathers — God forgive them ! I cannot — at 
least, not just now." 

Miss Benson thought on what her brother said. 
At length she asked, " Thurstan (remember I'm not 
convinced), how would you have this girl treated 
according to your theory ?" 

** It will require some time, and much Christian 
love, to find out the best way. I know I'm not 
very wise ; but the way I think it would be right 

to act in, would be this " He thought for some 

time before he spoke, and then said: 
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" She has incurred a responsibility — ^that we both 
acknowledge. She is about to become a mother, 
and have the direction and guidance of a little tender 
life. I fancy such a respondbility must be serious and 
solemn enough, without making it into a heavy and 
oppressive burden, so that human nature recoils from 
bearing it. While we do all we can to strengthen 
her sense of responsibility, I would likewise do all 
we can to make her feel that it is responsibiHty for 
what may become a blessing." 

** Whether the children are legitimate or illegiti- 
mate?" asked Miss Benson, drily. 

" Yes !" said her brother, firmly. ** The more I 
think, the more I believe I am right. No one," 
said he, blushing faintly as he spoke, *' can have a 
greater recoil from profligacy than I have. You 
yourself have not greater sorrow over this young 
creature's sin than I have : the difference is this, you 
confuse the consequences with the sin." 

" I don't understand metaphysics." 

*^ I am not aware that I am talking metaphysics. 
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I can imagine that if the present occasion be taken 
rightly, and used well, all that is good in her may 
be raised to a height unmeasured but by God ; while 
all that is evil and dark may, by His blessing, &de 
and disappear in the pure light of her child's pre- 
sence. Oh, Pather ! listen to my prayer, that her 
redemption may date from this time. Help us to 
speak to her in the loving spirit of thy Holy Son !" 

The tears were full in his eyes ; he almost 
trembled in his earnestness. He was faint with the 
strong power of his own conviction, and with his 
inability to move his sister. But she was shaken. 
She sat very still for a quarter of an hour or more, 
while he leaned back, exhausted by his own feelings. 

" The poor child !" said she, at length—" the 
poor, poor child! what it will have to struggle 
through and endure ! Do you remember Thomas 
Wilkins, and the way he threw the registry of his 
birth and baptism back in your fiice ? Why, he 
would not have the situation; he went to sea and 
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was drowned, rather than present the record of his 
shame." 

*' I do remember it all. It has often haunted me. 
She must strengthen her child to look to God^ rather 
than to man's opinion. It will be the discipline, the 
penance^ she has incurred. She must teach it to be 
(humanly speaking) self-dependent." 

*' But after all," said Miss Benson (for she had 
known and esteemed poor Thomas Wilkins^ and had 
mourned over his untimely death, and the recol- 
lection thereof softened her)—" after all, it might 
be concealed. The very child need never know its 
illegitimacy." 

" How?" asked her brother. 

" Why — we know so little about her yet; but in 
that letter, it said she had no friends ; — ^now, could 
she not go into quite a fresh place, and be passed 
off as a widow?" 

Ah, tempter! unconsdous tempter! Here was 
a way of evading the trials for the poor little unborn 
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child, of which Mr. Benson had never thought. 
It was the decision — the pivot, on which the fate of 
years moved; and he turned it the wrong way. 
But it was not for his own sake. For himself, he 
was brave enough to tell the truth ; for the little 
helpless baby, about to enter a cruel, biting world, 
he was tempted to evade the difficulty. He forgot 
what he had just said, of the discipline and the 
penance to the mother consisting in strengthening 
her child to meet, trustfully and bravely, the con- 
sequences of her own weakness. He remembered 
more clearly the wild fierceness, the Cain-like look, 
of Thomas Wilkins, as the obnoxious word in the 
baptismal registry told him that he must go forth 
branded into the world, with his hand against every 
man's, and every man's against him. 
" How could it be managed, Faith?*' 
** Nay, I must know much more, which she alone 
can tell us, before I can see how it is to be managed. 
It is certainly the best plan." 

** Perhaps it is," said her brother, thoughtfully, 
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but no longer clearly or decidedly; and so the con- 
versation dropped. 

Ruth moved the bed-curtain aside, in her soft 
manner, when Miss Benson re-entered the room; 
she did not speak, but she looked at her as if she 
wished her to come near. Miss Benson went and 
stood by her. Ruth took her hand in hers and 
kissed it ; then, as if fatigued even by this slight 
movement, she fell asleep. 

Miss Benson took up her work, and thought over 
her brother's speeches. She was not convinced, 
but she was softened and bewildered. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Bbnsok continued in an undecided state 
of mind for the two next days ; but on the third, 
as they sat at bieak&st, she b^an to i^ak to 
her brother. 
*' That young creature's name is £uth Hilton." 
" Indeed ! how did you find it out?" 
" From herself, of course. She is much stronger. 
I slept with her last night, and I was aware she 
was awake long before I Hked to speak^ but at last 
I began. I don'^t know what I said, or how it went 
on, but I think it was a little relief to her to tell 
me something about herself She sobbed and cried 
herself to sleep ; I think she is aaleep now." 
*' Tell me what she said. about herself." 
" Oh, it was really very little ; it was evidently 
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a most painful subject. She is an orphan, without 
brother or sister, and with a guardian, whom, I 
think she said, she never saw but once. He 
apprenticed her (after her father's death) to a dress- 
maker. This Mr. Bellingham got acquainted with 
her, and they used to meet on Sunday afternoons. 
One day they were late, lingering on the road, 
when the dressmaker came up by accident. She 
seems to have been very angry, and not unnaturally 
so. The girl took fright at her threats, and the 
lover persuaded her to go off with him to Lon- 
don, there and then. Last May, I think it was. 
That's all" 

" Did she express any sorrow for her error?" 

# 

"No, not in words, but her voice was broken 
with sobs, though she tried to make it steady. 
After a while she began to talk about her baby, 
but shyly, and with much hesitation. She asked 
me, how much I thought she could earn as a dress- 
maker, by working very, very hard ; and that brought 
us round to her child. I thought of what you had 
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said, Thurstan, and I tried to speak to her as you 
wished me. I am not sure if it was right ; I am 
doubtful in my own mind still." 

" Don't be doubtful, Faith ! Dear Faith, I thank 
you for your kindness." 

"There is really nothing to thank me for. It is 
almost impossible to help being kind to her; there 
is something so meek and gentle about her, so 
patient, and so grateful !" 

" What does she think of doing?" 

** Poor child ! she thinks of taking lodgings — 
very cheap ones, she says ; there she means to work 
night and day to earn enough for her child. For, 
she said to me, with such pretty earnestness^ * it must 
never know want, whatever I do. I have deserved 
suffering, but it will be such a little innocent 
darling !' Her utmost earnings would not be more 
than seven or eight shillings a week, Fm afraid ; 
and then she is so young and so pretty !" 

" There is that fifty pounds Mrs. Morgan brought 
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me^ and those two letters. Does she know about 
them yet?" 

*^ No; I did not like to tell her till she is a little 
stronger. Oh, Thurstan ! I wish there was not this 
prospect of a child. I cannot help it. I do — I 
could see a way in which we might help her, if 
it were not for that." 

"Hov. do you mean?" 

■ 

*' Oh, it's no use thinking of it, as it is! Or 
else we might have taken her home with us, and 
kept her till she had got a little dress-making in the 
congregation, but for this meddlesome child ; that 
spoils everything*- You must let me grumble to 
you, Thurstan. I was very good to her, and spoke 
as tenderly and respectfully of the little thing as if 
it were the Queen's, and bom in lawful matrimony." 

** That's right, my dear Faith ! Grumble away 
to me, if you like. I'll forgive you, for the kind 
thought of taking her home with us. But do you 
think her situation is an insuperable objection?" 
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*^ Why, Thuistan l< — Dili's so insuperable, it puts it 
quite out of the question/' 

"How? — ^that's only repeating your objection. 
Why is it oat of the question?" 

*^ If there had been no child coming, we might 
have called her by her right name — Miss Hilton ; 
that's one thing. Then, another is, the baby in our 
house. Why^ Sally would go distraught !" 

*' Never mind Sally • K she were an orphan re- 
lation of our own, left widowed," said he, pausing, 
as if in doubt " You yourself suggested she should 
be considered as a widow, &r the child's sake. I'm 
only taking up your ideas, dear Faith. I respect 
you for thinking of taking her home ; it is just what 
we ought to do* Thank you for reminding me of 
my duty." 

" Nay, it was only a passing thought. Think of 
Mr. Bradshaw. Oh ! I tremble at the thought of 
his grim displeasure.'^ 

'^We must think of a higher than Mr. Bradshaw. 
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I own I should be a very coward, if lie knew. He 
is so severe, so inflexible. But after all he sees so 
little of us ; he never comes to tea, you know, but 
is always engaged when Mrs. Bradshaw comes. I 
don't think he knows of what our household 
consists." 

"Not know Sally? Oh yes, but he does. He 
asked Mrs. Bradshaw one day, if she knew what 
wages we gave her, and said we might get a far 
more efficient and younger servant for the money. 
And, speaking about money, think what our 
expenses would be if we took her home for the 
next six months." 

That consideration was a puzzling one ; and both 
sat silent and perplexed for a time. Miss Benson 
was as sorrowful as her brother, for she was be- 
coming as anxious as he was to find it possible that 
her plan could be carried out. 

** There's the fifty pounds," said he, with a sigh 
of reluctance at the idea. 
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" Yes, there's the fifty pounds," echoed his sister, 
with the same sadness in her tone. *' I suppose it 
is hers." 

" I suppose it is; and being so, we must not 
think who gave it to her. It will defray her ex- 
penses. I am very sorry, but I think we must 
take it." 

" It would never do to apply to him under the 
present circumstances," said Miss Benson, in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

'* No, that we won't," said her brother, decisively. 
'* If she consents to let us take care of her, we will 
never let her stoop to request anything from him, 
even for his child. She can live on bread and water. 
We can all live on bread and water rather than that." 

*' Then I will speak to her and propose the plan. 
Oh, Thurstan I from a child you could persuade me 
to anything ! I hope I am doing right. However 
much I oppose you at first, I am sure to yield; soon 
almost in proportion to my violence at first. I think 
I am very weak." 

TOL. I. 8 
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** No, not in this instance. We are both right; 
I, in the way in which the child ought to be viewed; 
you, dear good Faith, for thinking of taking her 
home with us. God bless you, dear, for it!" 

When Ruth began to sit up (and the strange^ new, 
delicious prospect of becoming a mother seemed to 
give her some mysterious source of strength^ so that 
her recovery was rapid and swift from that time). 
Miss Benson brought her the letters and the bank- 
note. 

** Do you recollect receiving this letter, Ruth?*' 
asked she, with grave gentleness. Ruth changed 
colour, and took it and read it again without making 
any reply to Miss Benson. Then she sighed, and 
thought a while; and then took up and read the 
second note — ^the note which Mrs. Bellingham had 
sent to Mr. Benson in answer to his. After that 
she took up the bank-note and turned it round and 
round, but not as if she saw it. Miss Benson 
noticed that her fingers trembled sadly, and that 
her lips 'were quivering for some time before she 
spoke. 
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*' K you please, Mis3 Benson, I should like to 
return this money." 

" Why, my dear?" 

'^ I have a strong feeling against taking it. 
While he" said she, deeply blushing, and letting 
her large white lida drop down and veil her eyes, 
" loved me^ he gave me many things — ^my watch — 
oh, many things ; and I took them &om him gladly 
and thankfully because he loved me — for I would 
have given him anything — and I thought of them aa 
signs of love. But this money pains my heart He 
has left off loving me, and has gone away. This 
money seems— -oh. Miss Benson — ^it seems a9 if he 
could comfort me, for being forsak^i, by money." 
And at that word, the tears so long kept back and 
repressed, forced their way like rain. 

She checked herself, however, in the violence of 
her emotion, for she thought of her child. 

" So, will you take the trouble of sending it back 
to Mrs. Bellingham ?" 

" That I will, my dear. I am glad of it, that I 

S 2 
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am! They don't deserve to have the power of 
giving: they don't deserve that you should take it" 

Miss Benson went and enclosed it up, there, and 
then; simply writing these words in the envelope, 
" From Ruth Hilton." 

'* And now we wash our hands of these Belling- 
hams," said she, triumphantly. But Ruth looked 
tearful and sad ; not about returning the note, but 
from the conviction that the reason she had given 
for the ground of her determination was true — he 
no longer loved her. 

To cheer her. Miss Benson began to speak of the 
future. Miss Benson was one of those people who, 
the more she spoke of a plan in its details, and the 
more she realised it in her own mind, the more 
firmly she became a partisan of the project. Thus 
she grew warm and happy in the idea of taking 
Ruth home ; but Ruth remained depressed and 
languid under the conviction that he no longer loved 
her. No home, no future, but the thought of her 
child, could wean her from this sorrow. Miss 
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Benson was a litte piqued; and this pique showed 
itself afterwards in talking to her brother of the 
morning's proceedings in the sick-chamber. 

" I admired her at the time for sending away her 
fifty pounds so proudly; but I think she has a cold 
heart: she hardly thanked me at all for my proposal 
of taking her home with us." 

** Her thoughts are full of other things just now ; 
and people have such different ways of showing 
feeling: some by silence, some by words. At any 
rate, it is unwise to expect gratitude." 

** What do you expect — ^not indifference or in- 
gratitude ?" 

'^It is better not to expect or calculate conse- 
quences. The longer I live, the more fully I see 
that. Let us try simply to do right actions, with- 
out thinking of the feelings they are to call out in 
others. We know that no holy or self-denying effort 
can fall to the ground vain and useless ; but the 
sweep of eternity is large, and God alone knows 
when the effect is to be produced. We are trying to 
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do right now, and to fed right ; don't let us perplex 
ourselves with endeavouring to map out how she 
should feel, or how she should show her feelings." 

** That's all very fine, and I dare say very true," 
said Miss Benson, a little chagrined. '^ But ' a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush;' and I would 
rather have had one good, hearty ' Thank you,' now, 
for all I have been planning to do for her, than the 
grand effects you promise me in the ' sweep of etei^ 
nity.' Don't be grave and sorrowful, Thurstan, or 
I'll go out of the room. I can stand Sally's scold- 
ings, but I can't bear your look of quiet depression 
whenever I am a little hasty or impatient I had 
rather you would give me a good box on the ear." 

*' And I would often rather you would speak, 
if ever so hastily, instead of whistling. So, if I box 
your ears when I am vexed with you, will you pro- 
mise to scold me when you are put out of the way, 
instead of whistling?" 

" Very well ! that's a bargain. You box, and I 
icold. But, seriously, I began to calculate our 
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money when she so cavalierly sent off the fifty- 
pound note (I can^t help admiring her for it), 
and I am very much afraid we shall not have 
enough to pay the doctor's bill, and take her home 
with us." 

'' She must go inside the coach whatever we do," 
said Mr. Benson, decidedly. ** Who's there? Come 
in ! Oh ! Mrs. Hughes 1 Sit down." 

'' Indeed, sir, and I cannot stay; but the young 
lady has just made me find up her watch for her, 
and asked me to get it sold to pay the doctor, and 
the little things she has had since she came ; and 
please, sir, indeed, I don't know where to sell it nearer 
than Caernarvon." 

" That is good of her," said Miss Benson, her 
sense of justice satisfied ; and, remembering the 
way in which Ruth had spoken of the watch, she 
felt what a sacrifice it must have been to resolve to 
part with it. 

" And her goodness just helps us out of our 
dilemma," said her brother; who was unaware of 
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the feelings with which Ruth regarded her watch, 
or, perhaps, he might have parted with his Faccio- 
lati. 

Mrs. Hughes patiently awaited their leisure for 
answering her practical question. Where could the 
watch be sold ? Suddenly her face brightened. 

*' Mr. Jones, the doctor, is just going to be mar- 
ried, perhaps he would like nothing better than to 
give this pretty watch to his bride ; indeed, and I 
think it's very likely; and he'll pay money for it as 
well as letting alone his bill. Ill ask him, sir, at 
any rate." 

Mr. Jones was only too glad to obtain possession 
of so elegant a present at so cheap a rate. He even, 
as Mrs. Hughes had foretold, " paid money for it;" 
more than was required to defray the expenses of 
Ruth's accommodation ; as most of the articles of 
food she had were paid for at the time by Mr. or 
Miss Benson, but they strictly forbade Mrs. Hughes 
to tell Ruth of this. 

" Would you object to my buying you a black 
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gown?" said Miss Benson to her, the day after the 
sale of the watch. She hesitated a little, and then 
went on : 

" My brother and I think it would be better to 
call you — as if in fact you were — a widow. It will 
save much awkwardness, and it will spare your child 

much " Mortification she was going to have 

added, but that word did not exactly do. But, at 
the mention of her child, Ruth started and turned 
ruby-red; as she always did when allusion was made 
to it. 

** Oh, yes ! certainly. Thank you much for 
thinking of it. Indeed," said she, very low, as if 
to herself, ** I don't know how to thank you for all 
you are doing; but I do love you, and will pray for 
you, if I may." 

'* If you may, Ruth 1" repeated Miss Benson, in a 
tone of surprise. 

** Yes, if I may. If you will let me pray for 
you." 

*' Certainly, my dear. My dear Ruth, you don't 
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know how often I sin; I do so wrong, with my few 
temptations. We are both of us great sinners in 
the ^yes of the Most Holy; let us pray for each 
other. Don't speak so again, my dear; at least, not 
to me !" 

Miss Benson was actually crying. She had always 
looked upon herself as so inferior to her brother in 
real goodness; had seen such heights above her, that 
she was distressed by Buth's humility. After a Abort 
time she resumed the subject. 

'* Then I may get you a black gown? — and we 
may call you Mrs. Hilton?" 

" No ; not Mrs. Hilton I" said Ruth, hastily. 

Miss Benson, who had hitherto kept her eyes 
averted from Ruth's face from a motive of kindly 
delicacy, now looked at her with surprise. 

•* Why hot?" asked she. 

" It was my mother's name,*' said Ruth, in a 
low voice. " I had better not be called by it." 

*' Then, let us call you by my mother's name,*' 
said Miss Benson, tenderly. " She would have 
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But I'll talk to you about mj mother some other 
time. Let me call you Mrs. Denbigh. It will do 
very wdly too. People will think you are a distant 
relation." 

When she told Mr. Benson of this choice of name, 
he was rather sorry; it was like his sister's impul- 
sive kindness — impulsive in everything — and he 
could imagine how Ruth's humility had touched 
her. He was sorry, but he said nothing. 

And now the letter was written home, announc- 
ing the probable arrival of the brother and sister on 
a certain day, '* with a distant relation, early left a 
mdow," as Miss Benson expressed it. She desired 
the spare-room might be prepared, and made every 
provision she could think of for Ruth's comfort; for 
Ruth still remained feeble and weak. 

When the black gown, at which she had stitched 
away incessantly, was finished — when nothing re- 
mained but to rest for the next day's journey — Ruth 
could not sit stilL She wandered from window to 
window, learning off each rock and tree by heart. 
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Each had its tale, which it was agony to re- 
member ; but which it would have been worse 
agony to forget. The sound of running waters she 
heard that quiet evening, was in her ears as she 
lay on her death-bed; so well had she learnt their 
tune. 

And now all was over. She had driven in to 
Llan-dhu, sitting by her lover's side, living in the 
bright present, and strangely forgetful of the past 
or the future; she had dreamed out her dream, and 
she had awakened from the vision of love. She 
walked slowly and sadly down the long hill, her 
tears fast falling, but as quickly wiped away; while 
she strove to make steady the low quivering voice 
which was often called upon to answer some remark 
of Miss Benson's. 

They had to wait for the coach. Ruth buried 
her face in some flowers which Mrs. Hughes had 
given her on parting; and was startled when the 
mail drew up with a sudden pull, which almost 
threw the horses on their haunches. She was placed 
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inside, and the coacli had set off again, before she 
was fully aware that Mr. and Miss Benson were tra- 
velling on the outside; but it was a relief to feel she 
might now cry without exciting their notice. The 
shadow of a heavy thunder-cloud was on the valley, 
but the little upland village-church (that showed 
the spot in which so much of her life had passed) 
stood out clear in the sunshine. She grudged the 
tears that blinded her as she gazed. There was one 
passenger, who tried after a while to comfort her. 

" Don't cry, miss," said the kind-hearted woman. 
** You're parting from friends, maybe? Well, that's 
bad enough, but when you come to my age, you'll 
think none of it. Why, I've three sons, and they're 
soldiers and sailors, all of them — ^here, there, and 
everywhere. One is in America, beyond seas ; 
another is in China, making tea; and another is at 
Gibraltar, three miles from Spain; and yet, you see, 
I can laugh and eat and enjoy myself. « I sometimes 
think I'll try and fret a bit, just to make myself a 
better figure ; but. Lord ! it's no use, it's against my 
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nature ; so I laugh and grow fat again. Pd be quite 
thankful for a fit of anxiety as would make me feel 
easy in my clothes, which them manty-makers will 
make so tight Tm fairly throttled.^ 

Ruth durst cry no more; it was no relief, now die 
was watched and noticed, and plied with a sandwich 
or a gingerbread each time she looked sad. She 
lay back with her eyes shut, as if asleep, and went 
on, and on, the sun never seeming to move from 
his high place in the sky, nor the bright hot day to 
show the least sign of waning. Every now and then. 
Miss Benson scrambled down^ and made kind in- 
quiries of the pale, weary Ruth; and once they 
changed coaches, and the fat old lady left her with 
a hearty shake of the hand. 

'* It is not much further now," said Miss Benson, 
apologetically, to Ruth. *' See ! we are losing sight of 
the Welsh mountains. We have about eighteen miles 
of plain, and then we come to the moors and the 
rising ground, amidst which Eccleston lies. I wish 
we were there, for my brother is sadly tired." 
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The first wonder in Ruth's mind was^ why then, 
if Mr. Benson were so tired, did they not stop where 
tiiey were for the night ; for she knew little of the 
expenses of a night at an inn. The next thought 
was, to beg that Mr. Benson would take her place 
inside the coach, and allow her to mount up by 
Miss Benson. She proposed this, and Miss Benson 
was evidently pleased. 

*' Well, if you're not tired, it would be a rest 
and a change for him, to be sure; and if you were 
by me I could show you the fimt sight of Eccleston, 
if we reach there before it ia quite dark." 

So Mr. Benson got down, and changed places 
with Ruth. 

She hardly yet understood the numerous small' 
economies which he and his sister had to practise — 
the little daily self-denials, — all endured so cheer- 
fully, and dmply, that they had almost ceased to 
require an effort, and it had become natural to them 
to think of others before themselves. Ruth had not 
understood that it was for economy that their places 
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had been taken on the outside of the coach, while 
heis, as an invalid requiring rest, was to be the in- 
side; and that the biscuits which supplied the place 
of a dinner were, in fact, chosen because the differ- 
ence in price between the two would go a little 
way towards fulfilling their plan for receiving her 
as an inmate. Her thought about money had been- 
hitherto a child's thought ; the subject had never 
touched her; but afterwards, when she had lived a 
little while with the Bensons, her eyes were opened, 
and she remembered their simple kindness on the 
journey, and treasured the remembrance of it in 
her heart. 

A low grey cloud was the first sign of Eccleston; 
it was the smoke of the town hanging over the 
plain. Beyond the place where she was expected 
to believe it existed, arose round, waving uplands; 
nothing to the fine outlines of the Welsh moimtains, 
but still going up nearer to heaven than the rest of 
the flat world into which she had now entered. 
Rumbling stones, lamp-posts, a sudden stop, and 
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they were in the town of Eccleston; ai^d a strange, 
uncouth voice, on the dark side of the coach, was 
heard to say, 

" Be ye there, measter?" 

" Yes, yes !" said Miss Benson, quickly. " Did 
Sally send you, Ben ? Get the ostler's lantern, 
and look out the luggage." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Miss Benson had resumed every morsel of the 
briskness which she had rather lost in the middle 
of the day; her foot was on her native stones, and 
a very rough set they were, and she was near her 
home and among known people. Even Mr. Benson 
spoke very cheerfully to Ben, and made many in- 
quiries of him respecting people whose names were 
strange to Ruth. She was cold, and utterly weary. 
She took Miss Benson's offered arm, and could 
hardly drag herself as far as the little quiet street 
in which Mr. Benson's house was situated. The 
street was so quiet that their footsteps sounded like 
a loud disturbance, and announced their approach 
as effectually as the "trumpet's lordly blare" did 
the coming of Abdallah. A door flew open^ and 
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a lighted passage stood before them. As soon as 
they had entered^ a stout, elderly servant emerged 
from behind the door, her £ice radiant with welcome. 

'* Eh, bless ye ! are ye back again ? I thought I 
should ha* been lost without ye." 

She gave Mr. Benson a hearty shake of the hand, 
and kissed Miss Benson warmly; then, turning to 
Ruth, she said, in a loud whisper, 

" Who's yon?" 

Mr. Benson was silent, and walked a step onwards. 
Miss Benson said boldly out, 

** The lady 1 named in ^y note, Sally — Mrs. 
Denbigh, a distant relation." 

'* Ay, but you said hoo was a widow. Is this 
chit a widow?" 

^'Yes, this is Mrs. Denbigh," answered Miss 
Benson. 

"If I'd been her mother, I'd ha' given her a 
loUypop instead on a husband. Hoo looks fitter 
for it." 

" Hu^ ! Sally, Sally I Look, there's your master 

t2 
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trying to move that heavy box." Miss Benson cal- 
culated well when she called Sally's attention to her 
master; for it was believed by every one, and by 
Sally herself, that his deformity was owing to a fall 
he had had, when he was scarcely more than a baby, 
and entrusted to her care — a little nurse-girl, as she 
then was, not many years older than himself. For 
years, the poor girl had cried herself to sleep on her 
pallet-bed, moaning over the blight her carelessness 
had brought upon her darling; nor was this self- 
reproach diminished by the forgiveness of the gentle 
mother, from whom Thurstan Benson derived so 
much of his character. The way in which comfort 
stole into Sally's heart, was in the gradually-formed 
resolution that she would never leave him nor for- 
sake him, but serve him faithfully all her life long; 
and she had kept to her word. She loved Miss 
Benson, but she almost worshipped the brother. 
The reverence for him was in her heart, however, 
and did not always show itself in her manners. But 
if she scolded him herself, she allowed no one else 
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that privilege. If Miss Benson differed from her 
brother, and ventured to think his sayings or doings 
might have been improved, Sally came down upon 
her like a thunder-clap. 

" My goodness gracious, Master Thurstan, when 
will you learn to leave off meddling with other 
folk's business 1 Here, Ben ! help me up with these 
tnmks." 

The little narrow passage was cleared, and Miss 
Benson took Ruth into the sitting-room. There 
were only two sitting-rooms on the ground-floor, 
one behind the other. Out of the back room the 
kitchen opened^ and for this reason the back parlour 
was used as the family sitting-room ; or else, being, 
with its garden aspect, so much the pleasanter of 
the two, both Sally and Miss Benson would have 
appropriated it for Mr. Benson's study. As it was, 
the front room, which looked to the street, was his 
room ; and many a person coming for help— help 
of which giving money was the lowest kind — ^was 
admitted, and let forth by Mr. Benson, unknown 
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to any one else in the house. To make amends for 
his having the least cheerful room on the ground- 
floor, he had the garden bedroom, while his sister 
slept over his study. There were two more rooms 
again over these, with sloping ceilings,, though 
otherwise large and airy. The attic looMng into 
the garden was the spare bedroom ; while the 
front belonged to Sally. There was no room over 
the kitchen, which was, in fact^ a supplement to the 
house. The sitting-room was called by the pretty, 
old-fiishioned name of the parlour, while Mr. Ben- 
son's room was styled the study. 

The curtains were drawn in the parlour ; there 
was a bright fire and a dean hearth; indeed, exqui- 
site cleanliness seemed the very spirit of the house- 
hold, for the door which was open to the kitchen 
showed a delicately-white and spotless floor, and 
bright glittering tins, on which the ruddy fire-light 
danced. 

From the place in which Buth sat she could 
see all Sally's movements; and though she waa 
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not conscious of dose or minute observation at. the 
time (her body being weary, and her mind fuU of 
other thoughts), yet it was curious how faithfiiUy 
that scene remained depicted on her memory in 
af^ years. The warm Ught fiUed every comer of 
the kitchen, in strong distinction to the feint iUumi- 
nation of the one candle in the parlour, whose ra- 
diance was confined, and was lost in the dead folds of 
window-curtains, carpet, and fiimiture. The square 
stout, bustling figure, neat and clean in eveiy 
respect, but dressed in the peculiar, old-fashioned 
costume of the county, namely, a dark-stnped 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, made veiy short, displaying 
sturdy legs in woollen stockings beneath ; a loose 
kind of jacket called there a ^' bedgown," made 
of pink print ; a snow-white apron and cap, both 
of linen, and the latter made in the shape of a 
" mutch;" — ^these articles completed Sally's costume, 
and were painted on Ruth's memory. Whilst Sally 
was bused in preparing tea. Miss Benson took off 
Ru&'a things; and the latter instinctively &lt that 
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Sally, in the mi 1st of her movements, was watching 
their proceedings. Occasionally she also put in a 
word in the conyersation, and these little sentences 
were uttered quite in the tone of an equal, if not of 
a superior. She had dropped the more formal 
^' you/' with which at first she had addressed Miss 
Benson^ and thou 'd her quietly and habitually. 

All these particulars sank unconsciously into 
Ruth's mind; but they did not rise to the surface, 
and become perceptible, for a length of-time. She 
was weary, and much depressed. Even the very 
kindness that ministered to her was overpowering.^ 
But over the dark, misty moor a little light shone, 
— a beacon ; and on that she fixed her eyes, and 
struggled out of her present deep dejection — the 
little child that was coming to her I 

Mr. Benson was as languid and weary as Buth, 
and was silent during all this bustle and preparation. 
His silence was more grateful to Ruth than Miss 
Benson's many words, although she felt their kind- 
ness. After tea, Miss Benson took her up-stairs to 
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her room. The white dimity bed, and the walls, 
stained green, had something of the colouring and 
purity of effect of a snowdrop ; while the floor, 
rubbed with a mixture that turned it into a rich 
dark-brown, suggested the idea of the garden-mould 
out of which the snowdrop grows. As Miss Ben- 
son^helped the pale Ruth to undress, her voice 
became less fuU-toned and hurried ; the hush of 
approaching night subdued her into a softened, 
solemn kind of tenderness, and the murmured 
blessing sounded like granted prayer. 

When Miss Benson came down-stairs, she found 
her brother reading some letters which had been 
received during his absence. She went and softly 
shut the door of communication between the parlour 
and the kitchen; and then, fetching a grey worsted 
stocking which she was knitting, sat down near 
him, her eyes not looking at her work but fixed on 
the fire ; while the eternal rapid cHck of the knitting- 
needles broke the silence of the room, with a sound 
as monotonous and incessant as the noise of a hand- 
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loom. She expected him to speak, but he did not. 
She enjoyed an examination into, and discnasion of, 
her feelings ; it was an interest and amusement to 
her, while he dreaded and avoided all such con- 
versation. There were times when his feelings, 
which were always earnest, and sometimes morbid^ 
burst forth, and defied control, and overwhelmed 
him ; when a force was upon him compelling him 
to speak. But he, in general, strove to preserve his 
composure, from a fear of the compelling pain of 
such times, and the consequent exhaustion. TTia 
heart had been very fiill of Ruth all day long, and 
he was afraid of his sister beginning the subject; 
so he read on,, or seemed to do so, though he 
hardly saw the letter he held before him. It wbet 
a great relief to him when Sally threw^ open the 
middle door with a bang, which, did not indicate 
either calmness of mind or sweetness of temper. 

^ Is yon young woman going to stay any length 
o^ time with us?" asked she of Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson put his hand gently on his siater'a 
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arm^ to check her from making any reply, while 
he said; 

** We cannot exactly tell, Sally. She will remain 
imtil after her confinement." 

''Lord bless ns and save us ! — a baby in the 
house I Nay, then my time's come, and I'll pack 
up and begone. I never could abide them things* 
I'd sooner have rats in the house." 

Sally really did look alarmed* 

"Why, Sally!" said Mr. B«Mon> smiling, "I 
was not much more than a baby when you came to 
take care of me." 

" Yes, you were. Master Thurstan; you were a 
fine boimcing lad of three year old and better." 

Then she remembered thechange she had wrought 
in the '^ fine bouncing lad," and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she was too proud to wipe away with 
her apron; for, as she sometimes said to herself, 
" she could not abide ciying before fi)lk." 

"Well, it's no use talking, Sally," said Miss 
Benson, too anxious to speak to be any longer 
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repressed. " WeVe promised to keep her, and we 
must do it ; you'll have none of the trouble, Sally, 
BO don't be afraid." 

** Well, I never ! as if I minded trouble ! You 
might ha* known me better nor that. I've 
scoured master's room twice over, just to make the 
boards look white, though the carpet is to cover 
them, and now you go and cast up about me 
minding my trouble. If them's the fashions you've 
learnt in Wales, I'm thankful I've never been there." 

Sally looked red, indignant, and really hurt. Mr. 
Benson came in with his musical voice and soft 
words of heaUng. 

"Faith knows you don't care for trouble, Sally; 
she is only anxious about this poor young woman, 
who has no friends but ourselves. We know there 
will be more trouble in consequence of her coming 
to stay with us; and I think, though we never spoke 
about it, that in making our plans we reckoned on 
your kind help, Sally, which has never failed us 
yet when we needed it," 
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** YouVe twice the sense of your sister, Master 
Thurstan, that you have. Boys always has. It's 
truth there will be more trouble, and I shall have 
my share on't, I reckon. I can face it if I'm told 
out and out, but I cannot abide the way some folk 
has of denying there's trouble or pain to be met ; 
just as if their saying there was none, would do 
away with it. Some folk treats one like a babby, 
and I don't like it. I'm not meaning you^ Master 
Thurstan." 

** No, Sally, you need not say that. I know 
well enough who you mean when you say ' some 
folk.' However, I admit I was wrong in speaking 
as if you minded trouble, for there never was a 
creature minded it less. But I want you to like 
Mrs. Denbigh," said Miss Benson. 

** I dare say I should, if you'd let me alone. I 
did na like her sitting down in master's chair. Set 
her up, indeed, in an arm-chair wi' cushions! 
Wenches in my day were glad enough of stools." 

** She was tired to-night," said Mr. Benson. 
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" We are all tired ; so if you have done your work, 
Sally, come in to reading." 

The three quiet people knelt down side by side, 
and two of them prayed earnestly for ^' them that 
had gone astray." Before ten o'clock, the household 
were in bed. 

Ruth, sleepless, weary, restless with the oppression 
of a sorrow which she dared not face and contem- 
plate bravely, kept awake all the early part of the 
night. Many a time did she rise, and go to the long 
casement window, and look abroad over the still 
and quiet town — over the grey-stone walls, and 
chimneys, and old high-pointed roofs — on to the 
far-away hilly line of the horizon, lying calm under 
the bright moonshine. It was late in the morning 
when she woke from her long-deferred slumbers ; and 
when she went down-stairs, she found Mr. and Miss 
Benson awaiting her in the parlour. That homely, 
pretty, old-fashioned little room ! How bright and 
still and clean it looked ! The window (all the win- 
dows at the back of the house were casements) was 
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open, to let in the sweet morning air, and streaming 
eastern sunshine. The long jessamine sprays, with 
their white-scented stars, forced themselves almost 
into the room. The little square garden beyond, 
with grey-stone walls all round, was rich and 
mellow in its autumnal colouring, running from 
deep crimson hollyhocks up to amber and gold 
nasturtiums, and all toned down by the clear and 
delicate air. It was so still, that the gossamer-webs, 
laden with dew, did not tremble or quiver in the 
least; but the sun was drawing to himself the sweet 

■ • 

incense of many flowers, and the parlour was scented 
with the odours of mignionette and stocks. Miss 
Benson was arranging a bunch of China and damask 
roses in an old-fashioned jar; they lay, all dewy 
and fresh, on the white breakfast-cloth when Ruth 
entered. Mr. Benson was reading in some large 
folio. With gentle morning speech they greeted 
her ; but the quiet repose of the scene was 
instantly broken by Sally popping in from the 
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kitchen^ and glancing at Ruth with sharp reproach. 
She said : 

** I reckon I may bring in breakfast, now?* with 
a strong emphasis on the last word. 

** I am afraid I am very late," said Ruth. 

" Oh, never mind," said Mr. Benson, gently. " It 
was our fault for not telling you our breakfast hour. 
We always have prayers at half-past seven ; and, for' 
Sally's sake, we never vary from that time; for she 
can so arrange her work, if she knows the hour of 
prayers, as to have her mind calm and untroubled." 

" Ahem !" said Miss Benson, rather inclined to 
** testify" against the invariable calmness of Sally's 
mind at any hour of the day; but her brother went 
on as if he did not hear her. 

*' But the breakfast does not signify being delayed 
a little; and I am sure you were sadly tired with 
your long day yesterday." 

Sally came slapping in, and put down some 

fl 

withered, tough, dry toast, with — 
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" It's not my doing if it is Kke leather;" but as 
no one appeared to hear her, she withdrew to her 
kitchen, leaving Ruth's cheeks like crimson at the 
annoyance she had caused. 

All day long, she had that feeling common to those 
who go to stay at a fresh house among compara- 
tive strangers : a feeling of the necessity that she 
should become accustomed to the new atmosphere in 
which she was placed, before she could move and act 
freely ; it was, indeed^ a purer ether, a diviner air, 
which she was breathing in now, than what she had 
been accustomed to for long months. The gentle, 
blessed mother, who had made her childhood's home 
holy ground^ was in her viery nature so far removed 
from any of earth's stains and temptations, that she 
seemed truly one of those 

Who ask not if Thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth. 

In the Bensons' house there was the same uncon- 
sciousness of individual merit, the same absence of 
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introspection and analysis of motive, as there had 
been in her mother ; but it seemed that their lives 
were pure and good, not merely from a lovely and 
beautiful nature^ but from some law, the obedience to 
which was, of itself, liarmonious peace, and which 
governed them almost implicitly, and with as little 
questioning on their part, as the glorious stars which 
haste not, rest not, in their eternal obedience. 
This household had many failings: they were but 
human, and, with all theh: loving desire to bring 
their lives into harmony with the will of God, ihey 
often erred and fell short ; but, somehow, the very 
errors and faults of one individual served to call out 
higher excellencies in another, and so they re-acted 
upon each other, and the result of short discords 
was exceeding harmony and peace. But they had 
themselves no idea of the real state of things ; they 
did not trouble themselves with marking their pro- 
gress by self-examination ; if Mr. Benson did some- 
times, in hours of sick incapacity for exertion, turn 
inwards, it was to cry aloud with almost morbid 
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despair, *'God be merciful to me a sinner!" But 
he strove to leave his life in the hands of God, and 
to forget himself. 

Ruth sat still and quiet through the long first 
day. She was languid and weary from her journey ; 
she was uncertain what help she might offer to give 
in the household duties, and what she might not. 
And, in her languor and in her imcertainty^ it 
was pleasant to watch the new ways of the people 
among whom she was placed. After breakfast^ Mr. 
Benson withdrew to his study, Miss Benson took 
away the cups and saucers, and, leaving the kitchen 
door open, talked sometimes to Kuth, sometimes to 
Sally, while she washed them up. Sally had up- 
stairs duties to perform, for which Buth was thankful, 
as she kept receiving rather angry glances for her un- 
punctuality as long as Sally remained down-stairs. 
Miss Benson assisted in the preparation for the 
early dinner, and brought some kidney-beans to 
shred into a basin of bright, pure spring-water, 
ifrhich caught and danced in the sunbeams as she 
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sat near the open casement of the parlour, talking 
to Ruth of things and people which as yet the 
latter did not understand, and could not arrange 
and comprehend. She was like a child who gets a 
few pieces of a dissected map, and is confused until 
a glimpse of the whole unity is shown him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradshaw were the centre pieces in Ruth's 
map ; their children, their servants, were the acces- 
sories ; and one or two oth^r names were occasion- 
ally mentioned. Ruth wondered and almost wearied 
at Miss Benson's perseverance in talking to her 
about people whom she did not know; but, in 
truth, Miss Benson heard the long-drawn, quivering 
sighs which came from the poor heavy heart, when 
it was left to silence, and had leisure to review the 
past ; and her quick accustomed ear caught also the 
low mutterings of the thunder in the distance, in 
the shape of Sally's soliloquies, which, like the 
asides at a theatre, were intended to be heard* 
Suddenly, Miss Benson called Ruth out of the 
room, up-stairs into her own bed-chamber, and 
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then began rummaging in little old-fashioned boxes, 
drawn out of an equally old-fashioned bureau, l^lf 
desk, half table, and wholly drawers. 

** My dear, I've been very stupid and thought- 
less. Oh ! I'm so glad I thought of it before Mrs. 
Bradshaw came to call. Here it is !" and she pulled 
out an old wedding-ring, and hurried it on Ruth's 
finger. Ruth hung down her head, and reddened 
deep with shame ; her eyes smarted with the hot 
tears that filled them. Miss Benson talked on, in a 
nervous hurried way: 

** It was my grandmother's; it's very brqad; they 
made them so then, to hold a posy inside : there's 
one in that; 

m 

Thine own sweetheart 
TiU death doth part, 

I think it is. There, there I Run away, and look 
as if you'd always worn it." 

Ruth went up to her room, and threw herself 
down on her knees by the bedside, and cried as if 
her heart would break ; and then, as if a light had 
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come down into her soul^ she calmed herself and 
prayed — no words can tell how humbly, and with 
what earnest feeling. When she came down, she 
was tear-stained and wretchedly pale; but even 
Sally looked at her with new eyes, because of the 
dignity with which she was invested by an earnest- 
ness of purpose which had her child for its object. 
She sat and thought, but she no longer heaved 
those bitter sighs which had wnmg Miss Benson's 
heart in the morning. In this way the day wore on ; 
early dinner, early tea, seemed to make it preter- 
naturally long to Ruth ; the only event wals some 
unexplained absence of Sally's, who had disap- 
peared out of the house in the evening, much to 
Miss Benson's surprise^ and somewhat to her indig- 
nation. 

At night, after Ruth had gone up to her room^ 
this absence was explained to her at least. She had 
let down her long waving glossy hair, and was 
tanding absorbed in thought in the middle of the 
room, when she heard a round clumping knock at 
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her door, difierent from that given by the small 
knuckles of delicate fingers, and in walked Sally, 
with a judge-like severity of demeanour, holding in 
her hand two widow's caps of commonest make 
and coarsest texture. Queen Eleanor herself, when 
she presented the bowl to Fair Rosamond, had not 
a more relentless purpose stamped on her demeanour 
than had Sally at this moment. She walked up to 
the beautiful, astonished Ruth, where she stood in 
her long, soft, white dressing-gown, with all her 
luxuriant brown hair hanging dishevelled down her 
figure, and thus Sally spoke: 

** Missus — or miss, as the case may be — I've my 
doubts as to you. I'm not going to have my 
master and Miss Faith put upon, or shame come 
near them. Widows wears these sort o' caps, and 
has their hair cut off; and whether widows wears 
wedding-rings or not, they shall have their hair cut 
off— they shalL I'll have no half work in this 
house* I've lived with the family forty-nine year 
come Michaelmas, and I'll not see it di^aced by 
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any one's fine long curls. Sit down and let me snip 
off your hair, and let me see you sham decently in 
a widow's cap to-morrow, or I'll leave the house. 
Whatten's come over Miss Faith, as used to be as 
mim a lady as ever was, to be taken by such as you, 
I dunnot know. Here ! sit down vrith ye, and let 
me crop you." 

She laid no light hand on Ruth's shoulder; and 
the latter, partly intimidated by the old servant, 
who had hitherto only turned her vixen lining to 
observation, and partly because she was broken- 
spirited enough to be indifferent to the measure 
proposed, quietly sat down. Sally produced the 
formidable pair of scissors that always hung at her 
side, and began to cut in a merciless manner. She 
expected some remonstrance or some opposition, and 
had a torrent of words ready to flow forth at the 
least sign of rebellion; but Ruth was still and silent, 
with meekly-bowed head, under the strange hands 
that were shearing her beautiful hair into the 
clipped shortness of a boy's. Long before she had 
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finiehed, Sally had some slight misgivings as to 
the fancied necessity of her task ; but it was too 
late, for half the curls were gone, and the rest must 
now come off. When she had done, she lifted up 
Ruth's face by placing her hand under the round 
white chin. She gazed into the countenance, ex- 
pecting to read some anger there, though it had 
not come out in words; but she only met the large, 
quiet eyes, that looked at her with sad gentleness 
out of their finely-hollowed orbits. Ruth's soft, 
yet dignified submission, touched Sally with com- 
punction, though she did not choose to show the 
change in her feelings. She tried to hide it, indeed, 
by stooping to pick up the long bright tresses; and, 
holding them up admiringly, and letting them drop 
down and float on the air (like the pendant branches 
of the weeping birch), she said: *' I thought we 
should ha' had some crying — I did. They're 
pretty curls enough; you've not been so bad to let 
them be cut off neither. You see, Master Thurstan 
is no wiser than a babby in some things ; and Miss 
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Faith just lets him have his own way; so it's all 
left to me to keep him out of scrapes. FU wish 
you a very good night. IVe heard many a one say 
as long hair was not wholesome. Good night." 

But in a minute she popped her head into Ruth's 
room once more: 

** You'll put on them caps to-morrow morning. 
I'll make you a present on them." 

Sally had carried away the beautiful curls, and she 
could not find it in her heart to thrctw such lovely 
chestnut tresses away^ so she folded them up care- 
fully in paper, and placed them in a safe comer of 
her drawer. 
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